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INTRODUCTION 
ae HE English people, heated by the burden, 
“the White Man’s Burden,” of over-pro- 
duction, needsa cooling medicine. This 
book is such a medicine, the more needed be- 
cause in the natural course of events the cooling 
down would be, as it shows abundant signs of 
being,a mere collapse. 

The factory system of production, upon 
which modern industrialism is built, was the 
natural material manifestation of the line of 
thought made paramount by the triumph with 
which the trader emerged from the war of 
causes called the Protestant Reformation, and 
by the defeat of Humility which turned out to 
bethe main achievement of the Renaissance. 
Such industrialism isindeed the Beauty, soto 
callit with one’s thumb to one’s nose, to which 
their Goodnessand Truth proceed—the 
Unchastity which is proper bed-fellow to their 
Disobedience and Vainglory! 

But, unfortunately, our national vice of 
hypocrisy, our aptitude for self-deception, our 
dislike, nay, our refusal of logical thought, our 
respect for respectability combine to develop 
that habit of compromise of which weareso 


absurdly proud. Faced by the appalling results 
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of industrialism,with misery and ugliness upon 
every side, wearestill trying tolive by bread 
alone; wearestillrefusingtoseethatwearehurt t 
by our fall from that pinnacle of the Temple of 
God upon which, with however precariousa 
balance, westood; wearestill covetously sur- 
veying all the kingdoms of the world! 

A book about Art would seem to bean in- 
effectual drug with which tocombat so mortal 
a disease, and we do not put it forward with 
any too sanguinea viewof its power to purge, 
to move the bowels of Repentance, to quicken 
a desire for the Kingdom of Heaven. England 
has perhaps made too irrevocable an alliance 
with Hell. Nevertheless, a little Truth humbly 
assimilated would in due course leaven the 
whole lump of thesoul,and aman who makes 
tidy one corner-cupboard of his mind is wellon 
the way toa whole house inorder. Only let it 
be really his Mind thatisthus tidied up and not 
merely hisstomach. 

Nowthereis more than alittle truth inthis 
book and moreover the subject, Art, doesin 
fact embrace a much wider range of human 
activities than iscommonly supposed, for the 
whole business of Making isinvolved. Thisis 
one of the worst symptoms of our disease: that 
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we have made Artthe province of a specially 
cultured few and have made the common 
workman responsible only for dommg and not at 
all for making; for of no factory article can it be 
said that such and sucha man made it —the 
most that can besaid isthat thearticle isthe 
result of anumber of men domg what they 
were told. Theartist hasthus become puffed 
up with the notion of his intellectual superi- 
ority, while the workman has lostall appetite 
for anything but the amusements he can pur- 
chase in hisspare time. Art embraces all Mak- 
ing and there should be noneed to talk about it. 
But that blissful state wherein all things are 
well made and noneare called ‘‘works of art’’is 
only recoverable bya total abandonment of our 
present worship of Riches and Empire and by 
an acceptance of the philosophy of Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience instead. 

That isthe great merit of this book. Its aes- 
thetic is based four-square upon the Rock of 
a philosophy wholly philosophic, wholly 
Christian, and therefore wholly Catholic. Itis 
not the idiosyncratic theorizing of someone, 
however learned and sympathetic. Itis simply 
an exposition of what may justly besaid to be 
implicit in the teaching of the accredited doc- 
torsof the Church, 
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ART AND THE SCHOOLMEN 
ile 


. HE Schoolmen have written no special 
treatise entitled “Philosophy of Art.” 

The which isdoubtlessaresult of the rough 
pedagogic discipline to which medieval phil- 
osophers were subjected; busy as they were 
with delving and rummaging inall directions 
inthe problems of the schools, they were little 
troubled at leaving wholetracts unexplored 
between those deep mine shafts that they sank. 

' Nevertheless, we find they had atheory of Art, 
both deep and well thought out ;but we have to 
look for 1tamong austere disquisitionson some 
logical problem —‘‘Is Logica liberal Art?” — 
oroneof moral Theology—“ H ow isthe virtue 
of Prudenceatoncezvtel/lectual and moral dis- 

| tinguished from Art which isan znéte/lecte/ 
virtue?” 

In thesedissertations, in which the nature of 
Artisonly studied by the way, the question is of 
Artin general, from theartoft the Shiphiitder 
totheartofthe Grammarianand the Leyvician; 
there isno question as tothe fine artsin vo -er- 
cular, the consideration of which doe: n. > ‘ior- 
mally” interest the questioner. Itistotn~ \!cta- 
phys:cof the Ancientsthat one must 2«7 --ee 


what they thought of the Beautiful, and thence 
go forward toencounter Art, & see what comes 
from the union of thesetwo terms. Sucha pro- 
cess, even ifit putus out,willat least yield a use- 
ful lesson, by making usalive to theerrorin the 
“Aesthetic” of modern philosophers, whichin 
art considers only the fine arts, and treats only 
of the beautiful with regard to art, andsoruns 
therisk of vitiating at once both theideaof Art 
and the idea of the Beautiful. 
Itis possible,therefore,by gathering together 

and working afresh the material made ready by 
the Schoolmen, to build uparichand complete 
theory of Art. We would only point out herea 
few ofthe features of such atheory,deprecating 
the dogmatic attitude which that wouldim- 
pose on our humbleessay, and hoping thatin 
spite of their inadequacy these reflections con- 
cerning & round about the maxims of the School- 
men may drawattentiontothe usefulness of a 
resort to the wisdom of theancients,as wellasto 
the possible interest of aconversation between 

hilosophersand artists,in an epoch whenall , 
feel the need of extrication from the boundless, 
intellectual disarray inherited from the nine- 
teenth century, and of rediscovering the spiri- 
tual conditions of Aonest labour. 
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Tele 
THE SPECULATIVE ORDER AND 
WHE RA CHICAGO RD Phe 


HE understanding has certain virtues 
whosewhole and soleend 1s to know. ‘Vhey 
belong to the specu/ateve order. 

Such are: the understanding of Principles, 
which, when we have gathered from oursensi- 
tive experience the ideas of Being, of Cause, of 
End, and so forth, show us at once—through 
the effects of the living light which isinus by 
nature—the self-evidenttruths on which all 
our knowledge hangs, Science, which induces 
knowledge by demonstration, by assigning 
causes; Wisdom,’ which ftxes our gaze on first 
causes, by which the mind graspsall thingsin 
the higher unity of simple apprehension. 


1. Wespceak hereof Wisdom dy 
mode of knowledge, Metaphysic 
and Theology. The Schoolmen 
distinguish a higher wisdom, 
wisdom dy mode of inclination 
or of counaturality with things 
divine. This wisdom, which 
is one of the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, does not stop at know- 
ing, but it knows by loving 
and for loving. ‘Contempla- 
110 Philosophorum est propter 
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perfectionem contemplantis, et 
ideo sistit in intellectu, et ita 
finis eorum in hoc est cognitio 
intellectus. Sed contemplatio 
Sanctorum, quae est Catholic- 
orum, est propter amorem 
ipsius,scilicet contemplati Dei: 
idcirco, non sistit 1n fine ulti- 
mo in intcllectu per cogni- 
tionem, sed transit ad affectum 
per amorem.” Alb. Magnus, 
de Adhaer. Deo, cap. 1x. 


These speculative virtues pertect the under- 
standing in its most proper function, in theacti- 
vity in which itis entirely itself; for the under- 
standing,assuch, aimsonty at knowing. The 
understanding acts,and its very act is,absolutely 
speaking, life par excellence; but itisan mmman- 
ent act which stays entirely within itself for 
that perfecting, and by which, with boundless 
voracity,ittakesholdon Being, anddrawsitto 
itself, eats and drinksit, “‘so as itself to become, 
inacertain manner, allthings.” So thespecula- 
tive order isthe understanding’s own order; it 
isat hometherein. Nomatter about the good 
or the evil of the subject, its needs or its con- 
veniences; itenjoys Being and sees that alone. 

The practica/order stands over against the 
speculative order, because therein man tends 
towards other things than knowing only. Ifhe 
knows, itis not that he may rest in the truth, and 
there find fruztion; itis that he may make use 
(uti) of his knowledge in view of some work 
or some deed. 


2. Finis practicae est opus, quia 
etsi ‘practici,’ hoc est operativi, 
intendant cognoscere veri- 
tatem, quomodo se habeat in 
aliquibus rebus, non tamen 
quaerunt eam tanquam ulti- 
mum finem. Non enim con- 


siderant causam veritatis secun- 
dum se et propter se, sed ordin- 
ando ad finem operationis, sive 
applicando ad aliquod deter- 
minatum tempus.” S. Thomas, 
invliba tl Metaph.,. lect,92. 
(Aristotle, Met, I-Il, c. 1, 


995 b 21.) 


Art belongs tothe practical order. Itisset to- 
wards action, not towards the pure inwardness 
of knowing. , 

There are, itis true, speculative arts which 
are at the same timesciences, logic for instance: 
these scientific arts perfect the speculative, not 
the practical intelligence; but the sciences in 
question retain in their method something of the 
practical, and are arts only inasmuch as they 
connotea work to be done—a workin thisinstance 
quite inward tothe understanding, itself aim- 
ing only at knowledge and consisting of setting 
our concepts in order, for the construction ofa 
proposition or course of reasoning.’ It very well 
remains then, that whenever art is found, one 


finds action or operation to co-ordinate work 
to bedone, 


III. 
MAKING AND DOING. 
NDERSTANDINGorreasonisa 
faculty perfectly one inits being, but 
working in quite different ways according asit 
knows for thesake of knowing or knows for the 


sake of doing. 


3. Cf. John of Saint-Thomas, sheo/., t. VI, Qabardisperosa 
Cursus phils.,t. 1. Log. I®P., 4, p. 476-477. 
q: I, pp. 19g0—225 3 Cursus 


The speculative understanding will only 
have its perfect and infinitely abounding joyin 
the intuitive vision of the divine essence; itis 
by the intellect that man will then possess beati- 
tude: gaudium de veritate. Here below it rarely 
disports itself in absolute freedom except in the 
case of the Seer, theologian, or metaphysician, 
orof the pure Scientist. In the great majority of 
cases the reason works in the practical order and 
for the variousends of humanaction. : 

Butthe practical order itselfis divided into 
two entirely distinct domains, which werecalled 
by the ancients the domain of Doing (agibile, 
apakrov), and thatof Making (factibile, rourroy). 

Doing, inthe restricted sense in which the 
Schoolmen understood the word, consists in 
the freeuse, gua free, of our faculties, or in the 
exercise of our free-will considered not in rela- 
tion to thingsthemselves or the works which 
we produce, but purely in relation to the use 
which we make of our liberty. 

This use flows from our human A ppetite pro- 
perly so-called, or our Will, which of itself does 
not tend to the truth, but solely and jealously to 
the good of man, that aloneexisting for the ap- 
petite which satisfies desire or love and adds to 
the being of the subject. This use is good if con- 
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formed tothelaw ofhumanactsand to the true 
end of all human life; andif itis good, the man 
whoactsis himself good in the pure and simple 
sense. 

Thus Doing is ordered tothe common end of 
all human life, and is bound up with the perfec- 
tion peculiar to the essence of mankind. The 
domain of Action isthe domain of Morality or 
of the good manas such. Prudence,thevirtue of 
the practical understanding which puts Action 
right,growswholly and solely inside the human 
boundary. Queen of the moral virtues, noble 
and born to command, because it measures our 
acts by a last end whichis God Himself loved 
aboveall,it keeps nevertheless a tang of wretch- 
edness because it has for material the crowd of 
needs and circumstances and traffickingsin 
which human fever tosses, and because itim- 
pregnates with humannature everything it 
touches. 

Asopposed to Doing, the Schoolmen define 
Making as productive action, considered notin 
relation to the use which we thereby make of 
ourliberty, but purely 77 re/ation to the thing pro- 
duced ox tothe work taken by itself, 

This productive action is whatit ought tobe, 
is good in its order, if itconform to therulesand 
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the peculiarend of the work tobe produced; 
and the effect to which it tends if itis good, is 
that this work be good in itself. Thus Making is 
ordered tosuch and sucha particular end, taken 
in itself and self-sufficing, not to the common 
end ot human life, and itis related to the proper 
good or perfection, not ofthe man who works, 
but of the work effected. 
The domain of Making isthedomain of Art, 
in the most universal meaning of the word. 
Art, which straightens out Making andnot 
Doing, stands outside the human boundary; it 
hasan end, rules, values, which are not those of 
man, but those of the work to be produced. For 
Art this work is everything, sheownsbutone 
law—the exigenciesand the welfare of the work. 
Hence the tyrannical & all-absorbing power 
of Art,and alsoits astonishing power ot assuage- 
ment; itfrees one from the human; itsettles the 
artifex, artist or craftsman, ina worldapart, 
fenced, bounded, detached,where it puts man’s 
strength and man’s intelligence and man’s time 
at theservice of athing which heis making. 
That is true ofevery art: slackness of living and 
of willing stopat the door of every workshop. 
Butif Artisnothumaninitsaim,itis human, 
essentially human, in its manner ofacting. Itis 
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a man’s work that has to be done, it must have 
the mark of man: anima/rationale. 

The work of Art hasbeen thought out before 
being made, it has been kneaded and prepared, 
moulded, brooded, ripened ina reason before 
passing into matter. And there it will keep for 
ever thecolourand thesavour of the mind. Its 
formalelement, that which constitutes it in its 
category and makes it what itisjisits regulation 
bythe understanding.‘ By whatsoever little this 
formal element fails, by so much the reality of 
Artfallsaway. The work fo be done is only the 
material of Art,itsformisrightreason. Recta 
ratio factibilium. Letussay,toendeavour to 
render in English this strong Aristotelian and 


4. Artistic labour is properly 
human labour as opposed to 
beastlabour or machinelabour. 
That is why human produc- 
tion in its normal state is the 
product of a craftsman, and de- 
mands in consequence strict 
individual appropriation, for 
th: artist as such cannot be a 
sharer: on the plane of moral 
aspirations the use of goods 
must be common, but on the 
plane of production these 
same goods must be held in 
private ownership; between 
the two branches of this anti- 


nomy St, Thomas encloses the 
social problem. 

When the labour becomes 
inhuman or sub-human, because 
the artistic character fades from 
it, and the material gets the 
upper hand of the man, it is 
natural thatthe material factors 
of civilization, left to them- 
selves, should tend to Com- 
munism and the death of pro- 
duction, in the teeth of the 
very excess of proprietarism 
and productivism due to the 
dominance of the factidtle. 


scholastic definition, that Art is the right deduc- 
tion from things tobe made. 


TV 
Toad Awl is AN TINTRLCECLUAL 
VIRTUE: 

Let usnowsum up what the scholastics taught 
about Artin general, considered in the artist or 
in the craftsman and assomething of himself. 

1. Artis before all things intellectual in cate- 
gory, itsaction consists in impressing an idea 
upon a material: therefore it resides in the un- 
derstanding of the aréifex, or as they say, itis 
subjectivised therein, Itisacertain guality of 


this understanding. 


2. Theancients called habitus (5) certain 
qualities of akind apart, which are essentially 
static dispositions perfecting along the line of 
its nature the subject in which they dwell.® 


5. Prudence on the contrary is 
therightdeduction from acts to 
be posited (tecta ratioagibihum ) 
and Science is the right de- 
duction from objects of specu- 
lation (recta ratio speculabthum)., 
6. So as to simplify our treatise 
we speak here only of the Aadz- 
tus which perfect the subject ; 
there are also habitual dis- 
positions (such as vices, for in- 


stance), which dispose thé 
subject wnto evil. The Latin 
word fAabitus 1s much less ex- 
pressive than the Greek word 
éfis;_ still it would be pedantic 
to use this latter term freely. 
Thus, 1n the absence of a con- 
venient English equivalent, wé 
must allow ourselves to make 
use of the word Aabitus, apolo- 
gising for its heaviness. 
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Health, beauty, are Aaditus of the body, sancti- 
fying grace isa Aaértus (supernatu ral) of the 
soul;’ other Aadrtus inhere in the faculties or 
powers of the soul, and as itis the nature of the 
latter to tend to action, the Aaditus which abide 
therein perfect them in their very dynamic, are 
operative Aaditus: such are the intellectual and 


the moral virtues. 


Weacquire this last sort of sad:tus by use and 
wont;* but we must not on that account confuse 
the Aaditus with habitin the modern sense of 
the word, that is with mechanical bentand 
routine; Aaditus is quite the contrary of habit 
so understood.’ Habit, which witnesses to the 
weight of matter, has its seat in the nerve cen- 
tres. The operative Aaditus, which evinces the 
activity of the mind, hasits principal seat only 
inanimmaterial faculty, in the understanding 
orthewill. When, for instance, the under- 
standing, originally indifferent to knowing this 


7. These habitus, which perfect 
the essence itself, not the facul- 
ties, are called ensitariye habitus. 


8. We speak here of the natural 
habitus, not of the supernatural 
(infused moral virtues, theo- 
logical virtues, gifts of the Holy 


Ghost) which are infused and 
not acguired. 

9. It 1s because he did not 
make this distinction that M. 
Ravaisson, in his celebrated 
thesis on Habit, poured such 
dense Leibnitzian fumes over 
the thought of Aristotle. 


II 


rather than that, provesa truth untoitself, it 
disposes itsown activity in acertain manner, it 
calls up initself a quality which proportions 
and commensurates it with such and such an 
object of speculation, which uplifts and fixes it 
in regard to this object, it acquires the Aaditus of 
ascience. The Aaditus are an inmost summon- 
ing up of the living spontaneities, vital develop- 
ments which make the soul better ina given 
order and swellitinto crowded action :turgentia 
ubera animae,as Johnof 8. Thomascalls them. 
And only theliving (thatistosay,minds which 
alone are pertectly alive) can acquire them, be- 
cause only they are capable of raising thelevel 
of their being by their own activity; they have 
also,in their enriched faculties, secondary prin- 
ciples of action which they use at will, and 
which render easyand delightful to them that 
which isarduous in itself. 

Habitus are like patents of metaphysical no- 
bility and, just like inborn gifts, they constitute 
an inequality among men. The man who pos- 
sesses a Aaditus hasin hima quality which no- 
thing can supplant or compensate; heis,bycom 
parison with him who hasit not, likea man ar- 
moured in steel compared toa man stark naked: 
but in this case the armour isalive & spiritual. 
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So then the Aaditus properly so called is stable 
and permanent (difficile mobilis) by very reason 
of the object which specifies it: itis thus distin- 
guished from simple disposition, as opinion, for 
instance.” The object, by relation to which it 
perfects the subject,is itself unchangeable(such 
isinfallibletruth of demonstration for the Aabi- 
tus of Science) and it ison this object that the 
quality developed in thesubject bears. Hence 
thestrength and rigidity of the Aad:tus, hence 
their susceptibility—all that swerves from the 
straight line of their object galls them—hence 
their intransigence—what concession could 
theyallow? Theyare fixed in an absolute—hence 
their social inconvenience. Men of the world, 
polished on allfacets,love not the man of Aaditus 
with his asperities. 

Art isa Aaditus of the practical understanding. 
3. This habitusisa virtue ; thatistosaya 
qualitywhich overcoming the original indeter- 
mination of the intellectual faculty,sharpening 
and tempering at once the point of its activity, 
carries it with regard toa definite object toa cer- 


tain maximum of perfection, therefore of overative 
effectrveness.Every virtue being thusdetermined 


10. Cf. Caytran, in II-II, q.171, a. 2. 


to the ultimate of which the power is capable," 
and every evil being alack and a weakness, vir- 
tue cannot but tend to good: it isimpossible to 
use a virtue for ill-doing; it isessentially Aaditus 
operativus bont.” 

The existence of such a virtue in the work- 
man is necessary to the well-being of the work, 
for the manner of action follows the disposition of 
the agent, and as one 1s one does.* Tathe work to 
be done, that it may turn out well, there must 
answer in thesoul of the workmana disposition. 
which creates between the one and the other 
that sortof conformity and inmost proportion 
which theschoolmen call “‘connaturality;” 
Logic, Music, Architecture, engraft onthe 
logician the syllogism, on the musician, har- 
mony, on thearchitect, balance of masses. By 
virtue of the Art abiding in them, they are in 
some way their work before itis done;they are 
conformed toit that by them it may be formed. 

Butif Artisa virtue of the practical intellt- 
gence, andif every virtue tends exclusively to 
gqod (that isto Truth, in the case ofa virtue of 
the understanding), one has to conclude thence 


11. ArisToTLe, De Cael, lib. I. 13. Ibid, a. 2, ad 1. Unum- 
guodgue enim quale est, taha 


12. Sum. theol., 1-1], q.55,a.3.  operatur. 
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that Artassuch (I say Art, and not artist, for he 
often works against hisart) isnever wrong and 
connotes infalliblerightness. Otherwiseit 
would not be a Aabitus properly socalled, stead- 
fast by its very nature. 

The schoolmen discussed at length this 1n- 
fallible rightness of art, and more generally the 
virtues of the practical intelligence (Prudence 
in theorder ot Doing, Artinthe order of Mak- 
ing). Howcan the intelligence be rendered 
infallibly true in the domain of the individual 
andofthecontingent? They answered by the 
fundamental distinction of the ¢ruth of the 
speculative inte/ligence, which consists in £70w- 
ing conformably to what is, and of the ¢ruth of 
the practical mtelfigence, which consists in dir- 
ecting conformably to what ought to beaccord- 
ing totheruleand measure of the thing tobe 
done; if thereis no science other than that of 
the ‘‘needs must’, 1t there is noinfallible truth 
in the cognition concerning that which may be 
other than itis, there can be infallible truth in 


14. Cf, Cayrray, in I-I],q.57,  tivus operis faciendi, et regula- 
a.5,a@3;John of Saint Thomas, _ tivus. Et sic ejus veritas non est 
Cursustheol., t.V1,q.62,disp.16, penes esse, sed penes id quod 
a.4, p. 467; “Proprie enim in- deberet esse justa regulam, et 
tellectus practicus est mensyra- mensuram talis rei regulandae”’ 


ae 


the direction, there can be aré,as there is prud- 
ence, in dealing with the contingent, 

But thisinfallibility of Art concernsonly 
theformal element of operation, that isto say, 
theregulation of the work by the mind. 
Should theartist’s hand falter, should his in- 
strument give way, should the material betray 
him, the defect which thus creeps into the re- 
sult, into the evenfus, in no way affects theart 
itself and only proves that the artist has failed 
hisart: from the instant that theartist, in the 
sentence passed by hisintelligence, has set 
down theruleand the measure whichsuitthe 
given case, thereis not z7 Am any error, that is, 
any falsedirection. ‘Vheartist who has the /a- 
éttus of artand the hand which trembles—C/e 
ha Phabito del? arte eman che trema — produces 
an imperfect work but keepsa faultless virtue. 
Soitisin the moralorder, the event may be- 
tray, but the deed done according to the 
rules of prudence shall not, therefore, have 
been lessinfallibly right. Although extrinsic- 
ally and on the side of the material it connotes 
contingenceand fallibility,artin itself, thatis 
to say on theside of form, and of the regulation 
which comes from the mind, does not waver 
like opinion, it 1s rooted in certitude, 
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Thence it follows that manual skillis no 
part of art, but only amaterialand extrinsic 
sondition; the labour thanks to which the vir- 
tuoso who “‘fiddles” acquires agility of fingers, 
does not itself increase his art, and does not en- 
zenderany specialart; itonly removesa physi- 
cal obstacle to the practice of theart, nongenerat 
novam artem sed tollit impedimentum exercititests:” 
irtabidesentirely on the sideof the mind. 

© 4. The bettertodefine its nature,the an- 
cients compared it to Prudence, which isaiso 
a virtue ofthe practical intelligence. By 
jistinguishing and contrasting in this way Art 
and Prudence, they put their finger ona vital 
pointin the psychology of human acts. 

(a) Art, we havealready said, ison the plane 
of Making: Prudence is onthe plane of Doing. 
[t finds out and applies the means of achieving 
our moralends, which themselves are subord- 
inate to the last end of all human life, thatis to 
say,toGod. Metaphorically itis,if you will, 
anart, butitisthe art of the totum bene vivere,”® 
15. John of Saint Thomas, Civ. Dei, 4b. IV. cap.21).— 
Curs. Phil. t.1. Log. 8 P., Cf. on this point Aristotle, 
Jalsa sepsis: Eth. Nic. lib. V1.3 St. Thomas, 
16. This is Saint Augustine’s Sum. theol. II-Il, q. 47, a. 2, 


lefinition of virtue, ars recte Vi- ad. 13 J-II, Qr21y ane; anes 
vendt, the art of right licing (de q. 57,a. 4, ad 3. 
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which only the saints hadin its fullness,” toge- ; 
ther with supernatural prudence, and aboveall, ; 
with the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, which | 
moves them to things divineaccording toa 
divine mode, and makes them act under the very 
governance of the Spirit of God, and of His 
loving Art, giving them eagle’s wings to help 
them walk the ground: assument pennas ut aqui- 
fae, current, et non laborabunt, ambulabunt, et non 


deficient.® 


Art isnot concerned with our life, 


but only with such orsuch particular and ex- 
tra-human ends whichitregards asitsterm. 
Prudence works for the well-being of him 


17. “If tis works of art you 
want, will they not go in front 
of Phidiaswho model in human 
clay the likeness of even the 
the Face of God?” ( P. Gar- 
deil, Les dons du Saint-Esprit 
dans les Saints Dominicains. Le- 
coffre, 1903. Introd.p.23-24). 
18. Isaias, xl. 31. “Ubi non 
a surde notandum,”’ adds John 
of St. Thomas (Curses theol,, 
fy Tq? 70, dispad 8-arl,ep- 
576) “pennas aquilae promitti, 
non tamen dicitur quod vola- 
bunt, sed quod current, et am- 
bulabunt,scilicet tamquam ho- 
mines adhuc in terra viventes, 
acti tamen, et moti pennis 
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aquilae, quae desuper descen- 
dit, quia dona Spiritus, etsi in 
terra exerceantur, et actionibus 
consuetis videantur fieri,tamen 
pennis aquilae ducuntur, quae 
superiorum spirituum ac dono- 
rum communicatione moven- 
tur et regulantur ; et tantum 
differunt, qui virtutibus ordi- 
nariis exercentur, ab his qui 
donis Spiritus sancti aguntur, 


quantum qui solis pedibus 


laborando ambulant,quasi pro- 
prio studio et :ndustria regu- 
lati; vel qui pennis aquilae, 
superiori aura inflatis moven- 
tur, et currunt in via Dei, quasi 
sine ullo labore.” 
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who acts, ad bonum operantis; Art works forthe 
good ofthe work done, ad donum eperts, and all 
that turnsit aside from this aim adulterates and 
diminishesit. Themomentthe Artist works 
well—yjust asthe moment the Geometer de- 
monstrates—“it matters little that he be glad 
orsorry.””” Ifheis vexed orjealous, hesinsas 
man, but doesnot sinasartist.” Art nowise 
cares that theartist be good in hisown actas 
man, it would care rather that the work pro- 
duced, if that were possible, should itselfmake 
onitsown planea perfect use of itsactivity;” 
but human art does not produce works which 
are self-moving. Godalone makes thiskind, 


19. Sum. tieol.,I-II,q. 57, a. 3- 
ZO MIDIG AAG. dala paanas oda 


21. “Et ideoad artem non re- 
quiritur, quod artifex bene 
operetur, sed quod bonum 
opus faciat : requiretur autem 
magis, quod ipsum artificiatum 
bene operetur, sicut quod cul- 
tellus bene incideret, vel serra 
bene secaret, si proprie horum 
esset agere, et non magis agi 
quia non habent domintium sui 
actus.” Sum. theo/, I-11, q. $7, 
ar Senda eal: 


When Leibnitz (Bedencken 
von Auftichtung, etc., Klopp, 


I, 133 sq.) contrasted the in- 
feriority of Italian art “which 
limits itself almost entirely to 
the making of lifeless things, 
motionless and good to look 
at from without,” with the 
superiority of German art, 
whose bent in every age has been 
to make works which move 
(watches and clocks, hydraulic 
machines, and so forth), this 
great man,who shone in every- 
thing except aesthetics, had a 
dim glimpse of a certain truth, 
but unfortunately confused the 
clock’s motion from ccithin with 
that of a living being. 
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and so the saintsare truly and to the letter His 
masterpieceas Master Workman. 

Next, as theartist is man before he isartist, 
one easily foresees conflictsin him which will 
bring to handgrips Artand Prudence—his 
virtue as Craftsman and his virtueas Man. 
Doubtless Prudence herself , who always 
judgesin particular cases,will not apply tohim 
thesamerulesas tothelabourer orthe merch- 
ant, and will not ask Rembrandt or Léon Bloy 
tomake works wich wi//se//, tosecure material 
comforttotheir families. He must nonethe 
less have acertain heroism to keep himself 
constantly inthe straight line of Doing, and 
not sacrifice hisim perishable substance tothe 
devouringidolinhissoul. Intruthsuchcon- 
flictscannot be doneaway with , unlessa deep 
humility make theartistso tosay, unconscious 
ofhisart,orthe almighty unction of wisdom 
giveto ali thatisinhimtheslumber and the 
peaceof love. Fra Angelico knew nothing of 
these inwar SSAC 
_ Itremainsnevertheless that the pure artist, 
taken abstractly assuch, reduplicative ut sic, 1s 
something entirely unmoral. 

(b) Prudence does not perfect the intelli- 
gence without presupposing that the willis 
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straight in its line of human appetite, that is to 
say, inregard toitsown wellbeing, which isthe 
wellbeing of the whole man:” indeed its only 
business is to determine the means in regard to 
such human concrete endsalready willed. She 
presupposes then that the appetite is well dis- 
posed as regards these ends. 
Art,onthecontrary,perfects the intelligence 
without presupposing the rightness of the will 
initsownlineofhumanappetite,theends Art - 
aims at being outside the line of human well- 
being. Moreover, “the movement of the appe- 
tite which corrupts thejudgment of prudence «. 
does not corrupt thejudgmentof Artany more 
than that of geometry.” Thatis why Art gives 
only the power of well-doing (facu/tas bont 
operis),and not the custom of well-doing.™ The 
artist, if he wills, is free not to use or to abuse his 
art, as the grammarian, 1f he wills, cancommit 
a barbarism ;the virtueof Art which isin himis 
not therefore less perfect, and according to the 
celebrated saying of Aristotle,” who would 
have understood, without doubt; the fantasies 


22. Sum. theol., 1-I1,q 57, a. 4. ties really depends on the will 
23. Aristotle, Evhic. Nic. ib. in its proper dynamism of 
VI.Cf. Cajetan, in I-I,g. 58, human appetite. Cf. Sum. theol. 
a. 5. L1G. 5.785 13 util yaetyea 2 
24. Theact of wsing our facul- 25. Eth. Nic., \tb. VI, capes. 
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of Erik Satie, the artist who sins against hisart 
is not blamed if hesins wilfully, asif he sinned 
unwittingly, whereas the man whosinsagainst 
prudenceor justice is blamed more ifhe sins wil- 
fully thanif hesins unwittingly. The Ancients 
noted upon thisthat Art & Prudence both have 
to judge first and command afterwards, but that 
the principal business of Artis tojudge, while 
the principal deed of prudence isto command. 
Perfectioartis consistitin judicando.* 

(c) Lastly, Prudence having for material, 
notathing to bedone, an object determined in 
existence, but the mere use which the subject 
makes of its liberty, has no sure and predeter- 
mined waysorsetrules. Its fixed pointisthe 
right end to which the moral virtues tend, and 
of whichit hastosettlethe just mean. Butin 
order toattain thisend, and toapply the univer- 
sal principles sfunaelastaes , precepts, and 
counsels to the particular action to be done, 
there arenoready maderules; forthisactionis + 
wrapped upinanetof circumstances which in- 
dividualise it, and makea really new case every- 


26. Sum. theol., II-II,q.47,a.8. he alone goes on to perfection 
‘‘Poor master is he,’ wrote inartwhose judgment surpasses 
Leonardo da Vinci, ‘whose his work.” 

work surpasses his judgment; 
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time.” Ineachofthesecases, and, aboveall, 
when for instance it has todetermine theexact 
measure of two virtues which have to be prac- 
tised at the same time, firmness and gentleness, 
humility and magnanimity, mercy and truth, 
andso forth, there will bea particular means of 
shaping oneself to the end. It isthe business 
of Prudence to find this means, using ways or 
rulessubordinate to the will, which chooses 
according to the incidence of circumstances 
and occasions, themselves contingent and not 
re-determined,and not to be certainly fixed 
and absolutely determined by thejudgment or 
free will of the Prudent Man; and these rules 
the schoolmen called for this reason regu/ae 
arbitrariae. Special for each special case, the 
ruling of Prudence is none theless certain and 
infallible, as has been said above, because the 
truth of the prudential judgment depends upon 
the right intention (per conformitatem ad appe- 
titum rectum) and not upon the event; and sup- 
posing the recurrence of another case, or infi- 
nity of cases, at all points identical witha given 


27. “Eaquae sunt adfinemin  sitatem personarum et nego- 
rebus humanis non sunt de- tiorum.’’ Sum. theol.,I1-I1,q.47, 
terminata, sed multipliciter a.4s, 

diversificantur secundum diver- 
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case, it isstrictly thesamerulingimposedon °. 
this one which should be imposed upon them 
all; but there never willbea single moral case 
entirely identical with another.” 

Henceitisclear that noscience can take the ° 
place of Prudence, for science, no matter how 
casuistically complicated one may imagineit, 
has none but generaland settled rules. 

It is clear also why Prudence, in order to 
strengthen itsjudgment, needs must resort to 
this groping and manifold exploration which .. 
tne Ancientscalled consz/ium (deliberation or. - 
counsel). Art,onthecontrary, having for mat- 
erialathing to be made, proceeds by certain and 
settled ways, “yea, Art would seem to be nothing 
else than acertain ordering by reason as to how 
humanactsshallarrive by settled means at a 
settled end.” The Schoolmen maintained this. 
constantly after Aristotle, andthey makethe » 
possession of fixed rules an essential property °: 
of artassuch. Weshall put forward later on 
some remarks on the subject of these fixed rules 


28. It goes without saying ually as to the modalities of 


that before the precepts of the 
moral lawall cases are identical 
in the sense that these precepts 
must always be obeyed. But 
moral cases still differ individ- 


conduct to be foliowed accord- 
ing to the said precepts. 

29g. Sr. Tuomas, in Poster. 
Analyt, Ho. 1, lectio 14, I, 
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inthecaseof the finearts. Letusrecall here 
thatthe Ancients treated ofthe virtue of Art 
considered in itselfand in allits generality, and 
not in any one ofits species, sothat the simplest 
example of Artsoconsidered, that in which 

at onceisrealised the genericconcept of Art, 
should besought for in the mechanic arts. The 
artof the ship-builder or the clock-maker has 
for its proper end an invariable and universal 
end determined by reason, to allow aman to go" 
onthe water, or totell him the timeof day—the 
thing to be made, ashiporaclock, being it- 

self only a material to be moulded to this end. - 
And for this there are fixed rules, themselves 
determined by reason in view of the said end, 
and of acertain average of conditions. 

The effect produced is doubtless individual, 
andin cases where the material oftheartis 
particularly liable to decay, asin Medicine, or 
in Agriculture, orin the military Art, in order 
toapply its fixed rules it must use contingent 
rules (regulae ar bitrariae),andalsoa kind of 
prudence; it must also resort to deliberation, 
tothe constium. But Artnonethe lessis left to 
draw its firmness from its rational and universal 
rules, not from the consi/ium, and the rectitude 
of its judgment is not gauged, asin the case of 
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Prudence, by circumstances and happenings, 
but by the certain and determined grooves 
peculiar toitself.” Thisiswhy certain arts can 
be sciences—practical sciences like Medicine 
or Surgery (which the Salamanca Theologians 
irreverently bracketed with the barber’s art, 
ars chirurgicc-bar bifica), or even speculative 
sciences like Logic. 

5. Tosum up, Artis more exclusively intel- 
lectualthan Prudence. Whereas Prudence has 
for subject the practical intelligence i so far as 
it presupposes the right wil/ and depends there- 
from,” Art takes no account of the proper good 
of the will,andoftheendswhichitfollows  .- 
along its line of human appetites; and if itsup- 
posesa certain rectitude in the appetite,” thisis 
still in relation to some ends properly so-called. 
AsaScience it isrivetted toan object (object to 
be made, it istrue, not to becontemplated). It 
is only accidentally that it uses the roundabout 
way ofdeliberationandcounsel, Althoughit - 
produces individual acts and effects, it does not 
judge, except accessorily, from circumstantial 


contingencies; so, less than Prudence, it looks 
30. JonnorSt.THomas,Carsus ordine ad voluntatem rectam. 
theol., t. VI, gq. 62, disp.16, a. Sum. tneol., 1-1], q. 56, a. 3. 
AeA 1c: 32. See § VI, Les Réegies de 
31.-Intellectus practicus in / Art, pp. 66 and 67. 
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atthe individuation of actionsand the Auc er 
nunc.* Ina word, ifin the way ofits material, 
which is contingent, it runs with Prudence 
rather than with Science, accor ding to its formal 
ratio and gua virtue, it runswith theScience 

and the Aaditus of the speculative intelligence 
rather than with Prudence: ars magis conventt 
cum habitibus speculativts in ratione virtutis, quam 
cum prudentia.* The Scientist is an Intellectual 
who demonstrates: the Artist isan Intellectual 
who does things: the Prudent Manisan intelli- 
gent Voluntary Agent whoacts well. 

Such, inits principal features, is theidea the 
Schoolmen formed of Art. Not only in Phidias 
and Praxiteles, butin the joinerand the black- 
smith of our villages, they recognised an intrin- 
sic development of the reason, anobility of the 
understanding. The virtue of the artifex was 
notin theireyesstrength of muscle or supple- 
ness of fingers, or the rapidity of gesture timed 
by the stop-watch and“ Tay/orised; nor yet was 
itthat pure empiric agility which growsin the 
memoryand the animal reason (thecogitative) ; , 
which imitates art,and which art indeed abso- 


33. Jon or Str. Tuomas, of. 34. Sum. theol., I-II, q- 57) a 
cil., Pp. 470. Assad sD. 
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lutely needs,* but which remains in itselfex- ~ 
trinsictoart. It wasa virtue ofthe intelligence, 
and itendowedthe humblest artisan aia Cele 
tain perfection of spirit. 

The craftsman in the normal type ofhuman 
developmentandinacivilisation reallyhumane 
represents the average man. If Christ willed to 
dea craftsman ofa little country town, it is be- 
cause he willed to take on the ordinary condi- 
tion of mankind.* 

The medieval] doctors did not, like many yer 
our introspective psychologists, study only 
the townsman or thescholar orthestudent: 
they took thoughtforthegreatcommonalty > 
of mankind. Butdoing this, they stillstudied 
their Master. Considering theart or theacti- 
vity proper to the “‘artifex,” they considered 
theactivity which the Lord exercised during 
all His hidden life: ; they consideredalso, ina 
certain manner Yay: activityeven ofthe Fa ther; 
for they knew that the virtue of Artis properly 


35. Cf. Arisrotre, EWetaph., conversatur, convenientissim- 
lib) 1,c. r; St» Thomas, ject. um/est ut’se‘eis in conversat- 
1, § 20-22; St. Tuomas, Sum. ione conformet.... Et ideo 
e . . . ° 

theol., II-il, q. 47, a. 3, 2¢ 3; convenientissimum fuit, ut 


q- 49, a. 1, a@ 13 CajzTan, in 
EIN GE oen cre ag be WEA gop 


47, 4. 2. é 
36. Qui autem cum aliquibus 
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Christus in cibo et potu com- 
muniter se sicut alii haberet. 


DUH ACO ele aiA Oya. 2am 


redicated of God, as Goodnessand Justice, ” 
and that the Son,in practising His poor man’s 
trade, wasstill the image of the Father, and of 
Hisaction whichceasesnot: * “Philippe, gut 
videt Me, videtet Patrem.” 

Itiscurious to note that in their classifica- 
tions the ancients gave no separate place to 
what wecallthefinearts.” They divided the 
artsintoservileand liberal according as they 
demanded bodily labour or not, “or rather (for 
this division, which goes further thanwe think, 
was taken from the very concept of art, recta 
ratio factibilium) according asthe work tobe 


37. Sum. contra Gert., lib. 1 
cap. 93. 

38. And even,one may say in 
a sense,of His divine humility: 
“There is another thing set- 
ting the soul on fire with the 
lave of God, that is the divine 
humility.... For God Al- 
mighty submits Himself to 
individual angels and _ holy 
souls as if He were the bond- 
servant of each one and each of 
them His God. To prove this, 
He will go about ministering 
unto them saying in the 81st 
Psalm:l have said,ye are Gods... 
Now this humility is caused 
by the superabundance of the 
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goodness, the nobility of God, 
as a tree is bowed down by the 
multitude of its fruits. . .” 
Opusculum de Beatitudine, St. 
Thomae adscriptum, cap. IT. 
39. Sooth to say the division 
of the arts into fine arts and 
applied arts, important though 
it otherwise be, is not what 
the logicians call an “essential” 
division; it is taken from the 
end pursued, and one and the 
same art can very well follow 
at once utility and beauty. 
Such 1s par excellence the case 
in architecture. 

40. Sum. theol., I-II, q. 57, a. 
3, ad 3. 
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made was in one casean effect produced upon 
matter (factibile properly so-called) in the other 
a pure spiritual construction abiding in the 
soul.” On that count Sculptureand Painting 
were part of theservilearts,” and Music ofthe - 
liberal arts,where she neighboured with Arith- 
meticand Logic: for the Musician intellectu- 
ally arranges the sounds in hissoul,as theArith- 
metician arrangesnumbers, and the Logician - 


concepts; oral or instrumental expression, 
which in the fluid succession of sonorous mat- 
ter pours out the buildings thus achieved with- 
inthe mind, being only an extrinsic conse- 
quence anda simple medium of thesearts. 

In the powerfully social structure of medi- 
eval civilisation the artist ranked only as crafts- 
man, and every sort of anarchic development 
was barred to his individualism, because the 
natural, social discipline imposed on him from 
without certain limiting conditions.” Hedid 


41. Joun or St. Tuomas,Cars. 
iro ts VA; Oe 02; Cisp. 10, a 
4) P- 474- 

42. See Appendix A. 

43. The craftsman is subject 
to the order, and it is by taking 
into account, in turning out 
his work, the conditions, the 
limitations, and the obstacles 


which the order imposes that 
he best shows the excellence of 
his art. The modern artist on 
the contrary seems to look up- 
on limiting conditions laid 
down by the order as a _sacri- 
legious assault upon his liberty 
as a master of beauty. ‘This 
incapacity for answering to the 
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not work for worldly people and merchants but 
for the faithful, of whom it was his mission to 
foster the prayer, to instruct the intelligence, 
todelight thesoulandtheeyes. O matchless 
time, whena candid people was moulded to 
beauty, without even being aware, as perfect 
religious ought to pray without knowing that 
they pray!“ when doctorsandimagemakers 
taught the poor for love, and the poor relished 
theirschooling because they were all of the 
same royal race born of water and of the Holy 


Ghost. 


Then they created more beautiful things, 


settled exigencies of a work to 
be done denotes in reality in 
the artist a weakness of the art 
itself taken in its generic sense; 
but it appears also as an escape 
from the despoticand transcen- 
dent exigencies of the Beauty 
which the artist has conceived 
in his heart. It is also a re- 
markable sign of the sort of 
conflict which we point out 
later on, the conflict between 
the “ratio” of Art and the 
“ratio” of Beauty in the fine 
arts. The artist must be strong 
beyond the ordinary to realise 
the perfect harmony between 
these two formal elements, of 


which one harks back to the 
material world and the other 
to the metaphysical or spiritual 
world. From this point of view 
it seems that modern art, since 
its rupture with the crafts, ts 
tending in its own way to the 
same claim of absolute inde- 
pendence, of aseity, as modern 
philosophy. 

44. “This holy man,” relates 
Cassian speaking of St. Antony, 
“said this superhuman and 
heavenly word concerning 
prayer: There ts no prayer per- 
ject, if the religious himself 
notices that he is praying.” Cas- 
SiatigncOll.L LX, capes. 
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ripped themselvesless. The bless ve 
nwhich the artist was set uplifte 
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which givesjoy,notalljoy, butjoyin knowing; 
not the joy proper to the act of knowing, buta 
joy abounding and overflowing from thisact 
because of the object known. Ifathing uplifts 
and delights the Soul by the very fact of being 

ranted to its intuition, itis good to lay hold of, 
itis beautiful.” 

Beauty is essentially an object of the intelli- 
gence, for that which dows in the fullsense of 
the word is the intelligence, which aloneis 
open tothe infinity of Being. The birthplace of 
Beauty isthe intellectual world wherefrom it 
comes down. But inacertain manneralso itfalls 
under the grasp of the senses, in the measure 
in which with man they serve the intelligence, 
and are themselves capable of enjoying know- 
ledge: “amongall thesensesitisonly with 
sight and hearing that beauty has relations, be- 
cause these two senses are above others maxime 
cognoscitivt, most knowledgeable.’ The share 
of the senses in the perception of beauty iseven 
made unmeasurable withvus by the fact that our 
understanding isnot intuitive like that of the 
angels; itsees doubtless but on condition of ab- 
47. Adrationem pulchriperti- appetitus. Sum. theol., I-11, q 


net, quod in ejus aspectu 27, a. 1, ad 3. 
seu. cognitione quietctur 48. Ibid. 
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stractingand discursing;inman sensitive know- 
ledge alone possesses in perfection the intui- 
tiveness necessary to the perception of the 
beautiful. Thusman may doubtless enjoy purely 
intellectual beauty but the beauty connatural to 
man isthat which touches the understanding 
with delight through the seases and their intui- 
tion. sntige also is Deheece propertoArt,which 
worksupon sensiblematerial soas to givejoy to 
the mind. Thus wou HAE TSP See tidte 
paradise is not lost. [thas the relish ofthe earth- 
ly paradise because it restores,for an instant, the 
peace and delectation at once of understanding 
and of sense. 

If beauty delights the understanding it ts be- 
cause it isin essence a certain excellence or per- 


fectioninthe proportion of things to the under- 


standing. Hence the three conditionslaiddown | 


foritby St. Thomas:“integrity, because the un- 
derstanding loves being; proportion, because 
the ndemesndivedoyes order and unity; last 

and aboveall ,splendour or clarity, because the 
understanding loveslight and intelligibility. A 
certain shining quality isin fact according toall 


ad 


theancientsthe Saar shel character of beauty— 


gs 


49. Suit. theel. I. Ge 39- she Se 
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claritas est de ratione pulthritudinis,” lux pulchri- 
ficat,quia sine luce omnia sunt tur pia’'—butitisa 
SLMS iis ae Le : splendor verisaid the 
Platonists, sp/endor ordimis said St. Augustine, 
whoaddsthat‘‘unity is the form ofall beauty,” 
splendor formae, said St. Thomas in his precise 
metaphysical language: for the “forma,” that is 
tosay, the principle which makes the proper 
perfection ofallthatis, which upbuildsand 
completes things in their essence and 1n their 
qualities, which ts, in a word, ifone may so say, 
Being, purely such, or the spiritual essence of 
allreality, isabove all the proper principle of 
intelligibility, the proper clarity of all things. 
Thus we may wellsay every formisa footprint 
oraray ofthe Creative Intelligence impressed 
ipon the heart ofthe created being. Besidesall 
order andall proportion is forthe resta work of 
utelligence. Therefore,tosay with the School- 
nen that beauty isthe shining out of form over the 
vell-proportioned parts of matter” 1s equal to say- 
og that itis the lightening ofintelligence over 
natter intelligently arranged. The understand- 


2. Sr. Tuomas, Comment. in §2. De vera Relig., cap. 41. 


>». de Divin. Nomua, lect. vt. 53. Opusce. de ‘Pulchro et Bono, 
1. Sr. Tuomas, Comment, it attributed to Albertus Magnus 
SUilwe SN gS or to St. Thomas. 
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ing enjoys the beautiful because inititfindsand | 
recognisesitself, and gets contact with itsown 
light. And thisisso true, that those—such as. 
Francis of Assisi—most note andrelish the 
beauty of things, who know that they come 
forth from-an intelligence,and refer them back 
totheir Author. Withoutdoubtallsensuous, | 
beauty demandsacertain delectation of the eye | 
itself or of the ear or of the imagination; but 
thereisno beauty unless the intelligencealsoin 
some way rejoices. A beautiful colour “baptise: 
theeye” asastrong perfume dilates the nostril; 
but of these two ‘forms.’ or qualities.colour 
alone iscalled deautifu/, because being received: 
as the perfume is not, through a sense capableo; | 
disinterested knowledge,” itcan be, even.by its 
purely sensuous lustre, a matter of joy forthe 
understanding. Forthe rest, the higher man 
raises hisculture, the more spiritual becomes | 
the glory of the form which transports him. 
Allthesame, it behoves us to note that.in the 
beautiful which we have called connaturalto 
man, and whichis proper to human art, this 
splendour of the form, however purely intelli- 
gible it may bein itself, is grasped 7. the sensitive 


54. Visus et auditus RATION’ q. 27, 4. 1, ad 3. 
DESERVIENTES. Sum. theol., I-{I, 
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and bythe sensitive, and not apart from it. Intui- 
tion ofartistic beautythusstands at the opposite 
pole from the abstraction of scientific truth. 
For itis through the veryapprehension of sense 
that here below the light of being pierces to the 
understanding. 

The understanding then, absolved from all 
effortat abstraction,enjoys without labour and 
without discursion. Itis dispensed from its or- 
dinary toil, it has not to disentangle theintell- 
igitble from the material in which it is buried, 
in order to go, step by step, over its-different 
attributes; asthestag at the well-spring it has 
nothing to do but drink; it drinksthe clarity of 
Being. Setin the intuition of sense,it isflooded 
with intellectual light given toitina flash, in 
he very sensuous in which it basks and which 
t does not grasp sud ratione veri, but rather sub 
‘atione delectabslts, by the blissfulimpregnation 
which the light produces in it, and by theen- 
uing joy in theappetite, which springs out,as 
o its proper object,towards every well-being of 
hesoul.Onlyin second intention willitanalyse, 
nore or less well, by reflection the causes of this 
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Thus, although beauty belongs to the meta- 
;» See Appendix B. 
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physictruth in thissense, that every burst of 
intelligibility in things takes for granted some 
conformity with theintelligence whichis the 
cause of things,nevertheless the beautifulis not 
asort of truth but a sort of good;*the perception 
of the beautiful is related to knowledge, butso 
astocontribute itself ‘as bloom is added unto 
youth; itis lessakind of knowledgethanakind 
ofdelectation. Beauty is essentially delectable, 
Thatis why, by its very natureand gua beau- 
tiful, it moves desire and produces love, it has 

a unitive force, whereas truth as such only en- 
lightens. ‘Omnibus igitur est pulchrumet bonum 
desiderabile et amabile et diligibile” (to all there- 
foreis the beautiful and good desirable and 
lovable and delectable).” Itis for her beauty 
that Wisdom is beloved,” and itis for itself that 
all beauty is loved at first, even ifthereafter the 
infirm flesh iscaughtinthesnare. Loveinits 
turn produces ecstasy, that is to say, it puts the 


lover outside his ego; ecstasy which thesoul 

'56.. “The beautifulisacertain Divin Nomin., cap. 4; Saint 
species of good.” Cajetan, in Thomas, lect. g. Let us go on 
I-II,q. 27,a.1.(Cf. the saying calling the Areopagite—in virtue 
of St.Thomas quoted higher of secular prescription—him 
up, note 47.)—Wherefore the whom modern criticism calls 
Greeks said in a single word the pseudo-Denys. 

Kadoxéyabla. 58. “J am fallen in love with 
57. Denysthe Areopagite, De His beauty.”? Wisdom, vit. 2. 
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experiences, in lesser degree ,when it is smitten 
with the beauty ofa work ofart,and in its pleni- 
-ude, when itis drunk up like the dew by the 
seauty of God. And concerning God Himself, 
according to Denysthe Areopagite,” one must 
»e bold tosay that He insomesort suffers the 
-cstasy oflove because ofthe abundance of His 
sounty, which impels Him toshed throughout 
ll things a share of Hissplendour. But Hisown 
ove causes the beauty of what He loves, while 
sur own love is caused by the beauty of what we 
OVC uae 
Whatthe ancients said about the beautiful 

ught to be taken in the most formal sense so as 
oavoid materialising their thoughtinto any 
ver-narrow specification. There isnotonly 
ne way but athousand and.ten thousand ways 

1 which the notion of zntegrity, or perfection, 
rachievementcan be realized. Theabsence 
fhead orarmisalack ofintegrity very notice- 
ble in awoman, and very slightly noticeable 
astatue, no matter how disappointed M. 
-avaisson may have been at not being able to 
mplete the Venus de Milo. The least sketch of 
1 Vinci, let alone of Rodin, is more finalthan - 
1€ Most finished Bouguereau. AndifaFuturist 
59. De Divin. Nomin., cap. 43; St. Thomas, lect. 10. | 


- 
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thinks fit to give only one eye, ora.quarter ofan 
eye, tothelady whom heis portraying, noone 
denies hisrightto do so, one only asks—that is 
thewhole crux—that this quarter cye beallthe 
eye needed by the said lady a the guencase. 

tis thesame with proportion, fitness, or har- 
mony. They vary according to their objects or 
theiraims. The right proportion ofa manisnot 
thesameasthat of thechild. Figuresbuiltup 
according to the Greek or the Egyptian Canon 
are perfectly proportionedintheirkind. But 
Rouault’s jolly fellows arealso perfectly pro- 
portioned in their kind. Integrity and propor- 
tion have no absolute significance,“and must be 
understood solely in relation tothe aim of the 
work, whichis to induce the splendour of form 


60. Note that the conditions human organism is something 


of the beautiful are much 
more narrowly determined in 
nature than in art, the end of 
natural beings and the clarity 
of form which may shine in 
them being themselves much 
more narrowly determined 
than those of art-works. For 
imstance, in nature there isa 
perfect type(whether we know 
it or not) in the _ bodily 
proportions of man or woman, 
because the natural end of the 
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fixed and invariably latd down. 
But the beauty of the .art-work 
not being that of the object 
represented, Painting and 
Sculpture are no wise bound 
to the determinateness or the 
imitation of such a type. The 
art of ancient heathendom 
considered itself bound only 
by reason of an extrinsic con- 
dition, because it used above 
all to represent the gods of an 
anthropomorphic religion. 


upon the matter. 

Lastly and especially, this lustre oftheform 
itself, which is the essential of beauty, has an in- 
finity of different ways of shiningon the mate- 
rial. Itisthe sensuouslustre of the colour or of 
the modelling, the intelligible clarity of an ara- 
besque, or of balance of masses, of activity or 
of movement; it isthe glint upon thingsof a 
humanthoughtor ofa divine thought ; itis 
above all the.deep splendour of thesoul that 
shines through, of the soul, the principle ofani- 
mallifeand strength or the principle of spiri- 
tual life, of sorrow, and of passion. There isyet 
aloftier splendour, that of grace, but the Greeks 
knew it not. 

Beauty then is by no meansconformity with 
acertainidealand unchangeabletype, inthe 
sense understood by those whoconfuse the true 
and the beautiful, knowledgeand delectation; 
who will haveit, that in order to apprehend 
beauty man discovers “through the vision of 
ideas,’“‘through the material wrappings,”“the 
unseen essence of things,” and their “necessary 
type." St. Thomas wasas far removed from 
‘his pseudo-Platonism as he was from the ideal- 
st ragfair of Winckelmannandof David.There 
1. Cf. Lamennats, de /’Artet du Beau, ch. Il. 
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is beauty for him assoonas the shining of any 
form whatsoever upon properly proportioned 
material results in the well-being of the intelli- 
gence, and he takescare to warn us that in acer- 
‘tain way beauty is re/ative—relative notto the - 
dispositions of the subject in the sense in which 
the moderns understand relativity, but tothe 
peculiar nature and end of the thing, and tothe 
formal conditions under which it is grasped. 
Pulchritudo quodammodo dicitur per respectum ad 
aliquid... . (beautyisin some way predicated 
with regard tosomething else) ;” a/za enim est 
pulchritudo spiritusetaha corporis ,atque alia hujus 
etilltus corporis (for one is the beauty of spirit, 
and another the beauty of body, and one of this | 
and another of that body) ;“and beautiful asmay 
bea created thing, it may appear beautiful to ° 
someand not to others, because itis not beauti- 
ful except under certain aspects, which some 
discern and others see not atall; itis thus‘‘beau- 


62. “Beauty and health and 
so on are somehow bespoken 
with regard to something: be- 
cause a certain blending of the 
humours causes health in a 
boy, which it does not in an 
old man; for one thing may 
be health to a lion which is 
death to a man. Wherefore 
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health is the right proportion 
of limbs and of colours. And 
therefore one is the beauty of 
one, another of another.” St. 
Thomas, Comment. in Psaln., 
Ps XLV 5-2: 

63. Sr. "THomas. Comment. in 
lib. de Divin. Nomin., cap. 1, 
lectres. 


tiful inone place and not in another. ” 

If this beso, itis because beauty belongs to 
the order of ¢ranscendentals,that istosay,of con- 
cepts which overpass every limit cf kind or 
category, and do notallow themselves to be en- 
closed in any classification, because they suck 
upeverything and reappear every where. Like 
the one, the true, and the good, beauty is Being 
itselftaken froma certain point of view, itisa 
property of Being; it isnot an accident super- 
added to Being, it only addsto Being arelationof 
reason, it is Being, inasmuch as Being delights 
anintellectual nature by its mere intuition. 

Thus everything is beautiful, aseverything is 
good, at leastincertainrelationships. Andas 
Being is everywhere present and every where 
different,so Beauty is scattered every where and 
varies in every place. Like Being and the other 
transcendentals, Itisessentially analogical, that 
istosay, it callsitself by differentnames, sud di- 
versa ratione, of the different subjects of which 
tts predicated: each sort of being zsin itsown 
way, 1sgood in its own way, is deaurifu/in itsown 
way. 

A Analogical concepts are spoken properly of 
sod, in Whom the perfection which they 
lesignate exists ina ‘formal eminent’ fashion, 
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ina pure andinfinite condition. Godis their 
“sovereign analogue,” “and they arefound in 
thingsonlyasa broken prismatic glimpse ofthe 
face of God.* So Beauty is‘one of the divine 
names. 
Godis beautiful. He isthe most beautiful 

of all beings, because, asset forth by Denysthe 
Areopagiteand St. Thomas,” His Beauty is 
withoutchange orvicissitude,without increase 
or diminution; and because itis not likethat af 
things, which all havea particularised beauty, 
particulatam pulchritudinem,sicut et particulatam 
naturam (aparticularised beauty asalsoa parti- 


64. The analogates (anahga 
anuiogata) -of an analogous 
concept (analgum analogans) 
are the different things in 
which this concept realises it- 
self, and with which it agrees. 
65. In God alone all these 
perfections are identical in 
their formal ratio; in Him 
Truth is Beauty, is Goodness, 
is Unity, and they are Him- 
self. On the contrary,in things 
here belowtruth,beauty,good- 
ness and the rest are as- 
pects of being distinct according 
to their formal ratio; and what 
is simply true (absolutely speak- 
ing) can be good or beautiful 
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only in a certain relation; what 
1s beautiful simply can be good ot 
true also only in a certain ree 
lationship. . . . This is why 
beauty, truth, goodness (moral 
good) ‘reign over distinct 
spheres of human activity, in 
which it would be vain to 
deny a priori the possibility of 
conflict, under the pretext 
that the transcendentals are 
indissolubly bound up with 
one another: a metaphysical 
principle perfectly true ‘but 
needing clear comprehension. 
66. De Dirvinis Nominibus, 
cap. 4, lect. 5 &% 6 of ‘the 
Commentary of St. Thomas. 


cularised nature). Heis beautiful by Himself 
andin Himself, beautiful absolutely. 

He issurpassingly beautiful (saperpulcher) 
because inthe perfectly simple unity of His 
nature pre-exists in a manner passing excellent 
the wellspring of all beauty. 

Heis Beauty itself, becausehe gives beauty 
toallcreated beings, according to the property 
of each,.and because He isthe cause ofall uni- 
sonandallclarity. Indeedevery form, that is 
tosay every light, is “a.certain irradiation com- 
ing out of the primalclarity”, ‘“asharing in the 
divine clarity.” And every unison, or ever 
harmony, every concord,every friendship-and 
every union whatsoever between beings comes 
forth from the divineBeauty, the primitive and 
supereminent type of all unison, which likens 
all things to one another, and calls them all 
unto itself, well deserving therein“the name 
of kaddp which derives fromcalling”. Thusthe 
“beauty of the creature is none other thana 
similitude of the divine Beauty sharedamong 
things,” and, moreover, every form beinga 
principle of being and everyunison or harmony. 
being a preserver of being, we can say that the 
Beauty of God is the cause of the Being of all 
thatis. Ex drvina pulchritudine esse omnium deri- 
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vatur.” 

Inthe Trinity, St. Thomas adds,® the name 
of Beauty is properly attributed to the Son. As 
to effective integrity or perfection, He has 
truly and perfectly in Himself, without any 
diminution, the nature of the Father. Astodue 
proportion orconsonance, He is theexpressand 
perfect likeness of the Father ; andthatisthe 
proportion which belongs tothe imageassuch. 
Lastly, astoclarity, Heisthe Word, whichis 
the light andsplendour of intelligence, “perfect 
word, nothing lacking, and so to say the art of 
God Almighty.” ™ 

Beauty then belongs tothe transcendental 
and metaphysical order. Thatis why it tends to 
carry thesoul beyond created things. Speak- 
ing of the instinct for Beauty, “itis this,” writes 
the poet accursed,to whom modern art owes that 
it recovered theconsciousness of the essentially 
metaphysical character & despotic spirituality 
of Beauty, “itis this undying instinct for the 
beautiful which makes us look upon the Earth 
and its showsasa hint, asa confidential message 
from Heaven. The unquenchable thirst for 
all that lies beyond what life reveals is the most 


67. Sr. Tuomas, idid., lect. 5. 69. Sr. Aucustine, De Docir. 
68. Sun. theol., 1, q.39 a. 8. Christ. I, 5. 
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living proof of ourimmortality. Itisatonce 
through poetry and beyond poetry, through 
and beyond music,that the soul catches sight of 
thesplendours which reign behind the tomb; 
and when an exquisite poem brings thetearsto 
the eyelids,these tearsare not the proof of ex- 
cessive enjoyment, they are farrather the sign 
of anirritated melancholy, of an importunity 
of the nerves, of anature exiled in the imper- 
fect, which would jump allintervention, and 
snatch, even here on earth, an unveiled para- 
dice saa, 

Assoonas one touchesatranscendental,one 
touches Being itself, alikeness of God, an abso- 
lute, the nobility and joy of our life; one enters 
thedomain of thespirit. Itis remarkable how 
men do notreally communicate with one 
anotherexcept by passing through Beingor _ 
one of its properties. In that way alone canthey 
escape from the individuality in which matter 
enclosesthem. If they stay onthe plane of 
their sensual needsand their sentimental self, 
they may tell oneanother what tales they like, 
they donot understand oneanother, They 
vatch without seeing one another, each one in- 
initely solitary, for allthat labour or pleasure 
0. Baupexairr, L’ Art romantique. 
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fastens them together. But touch Good orLove; 
like theSaints,touchTruthylikeAristotle,touch 
Beauty,like Dante or Bachor Giotto,then con- 
tactisset up, soulscommingle. Menare not 
really united save by the spirit, lightalone 
brings them together, “‘intellectualia et ration- 
alia omniacongregans, et indestructibilia 
faciens”’.” 

Artin general tendsto makeawork. But 
certain arts tend to makea beautiful work, and: 
there they differ essentially from all the others. 
The work at whichall the other arts labour is 
itself ordered toman’s utility, itis thereforea 
mere means; and itis altogether inside a deter- 
mined material kind. The work at which the 
fine artslabour is ordered unto Beauty ; inas- 
muchas it is beautiful, itisan end, an absolute, 
self-sufficing; and if,in so farasit isa work tob 
made, itis material and bondedtoa kind, 
inasmuch as itis beautiful it belongs tothe 
kingdom of the mind, and isswallowed upin 
transcendence and the infinity of Being. 

The fine arts thus stand outin the genus art 
man stands outin thegenws animal. And like 
man himself they resemble an horizon where 


71. Denys tHe Argopacite, (St. Thomas, lect. 4.) 
De Divin. Nomin., cap. 4. 
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\atter and spirit meet. They have aspiritual 
sul. Hence their many distinctive properties. 
‘heir contact with the beautiful modifies in 
1em certain characteristics of artin general, 
otably in what concerns therulesof art,aswe 
yall try toshow; onthe other hand, it betrays 
id carries toa kind of excess other generic 
iarks of artistic virtue, above allitscharacter 
“intellectuality and its likeness to the specul- 
ive virtues. 

Thereisa singular analogy between the fine 
tsand wisdom. They, like it, are ordained to 
a object which goes beyond man, and 1s valua- 
einitself, unlimited initsamplitude; for 
cauty like Being isinfinite. ‘They are dis- 
iterested, desired for their own sake, truly 
dble,because their work taken in itself is not 
one to be used as a means, but to be enjoyed as 
1end, beinga veritable fruit, aliquid ulttmum 
. delectabile. Their whole worth is spiritual, 

id their mode of being iscontemplative. For 
contemplation isnot theiract, asitis the act 
wisdom, still the fine arts aim at producing 
‘lelight of the understanding, thatisto say, a 
i ttof contemplation, and they imply alsoin 
eartistasort of contemplation, wherefrom 
e beauty of the work should redound. Thatis 
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why itis possible t toa pply tothem, with alldue 
proportion, what ae Thomas says of wisdom, 
when he comparesit t oplay:” “The contem- 
plation of w isdom verenaity compared to play. 
because of two things which are found in play. 
fe he firstis that play is delectable, and the com- 
emplation of wisdom hath the greatest de- 
Hig HERS BGe CO AD »towhat W isdom says 
ot herself in Eeclesiastic us: My breath ts sweete, 
than honey. ‘The second is thi atthe operations 
of play arenot ordained toanything else, but 
aresought after for theirown Wien Traethe 
same Ww ith thedelightfulness. of wisdom. This 
iswhy Divine Wisdom compares her delight- 
fulness to play: My delightawas ev ery day playin 
in His sight through the round of the earth.”™ 
ButArt always ‘s abides essen tiallyin the orde 
of Making, and itis by slave w ork onamateri: 
thatit glimpsesthe joy of thespirit. Thence 
tor the artista strange and pathetic condition, 
itself theimage of man’scondition in the 
world, where he inust goinand out among 
" oodies, and live with spirits. Though blamin: 
the old poets who made the godhead envious 
Aristotle owns that they v ere rig htin saying 
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hat toitaloneis reserved therightand proper : 
iwnership of wisdom, “Itisnota human 
iossession, for in many ways the nature of man 
sservile.”* To produce beauty belongsin the 
ume way to God alone by true ownership, and 
“the condition of the artist is more humanand 
>ss lofty than that of the metaphysician, itis 
iso more discordant and more sorrowful be- 
ause his activity doesnot abidealtogether in 
1e€ pure immanence of spiritual operations, 
nddoes notinitself consistin contemplation, 
utin making. Without having either the 

ght or the nourishment of wisdom, it is beset 
ith the hard exigencies of the intelligence 
id the speculative life, and condemned to all 


1e servile miseries of temporal practice and 
roduction. 


“O brother Leo, little sheep of God, even 
\ougha friar minor should speak the tongue 
angels and should raise upa man four days 
-ad, write down that thatisnotthe perfect 
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Were the Artist to enclose in his work the 
hole light of heaven and the whole graceof ° 
e primal Garden, he would not have perfect 


_y; because he ison the track of wisdomand 
. Metaph., lib. I, c. 2,982 b. 
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runs aiter the fragrance of its perfuntes, but 
possesses it not. Werethe Philosopher to knaw 
all the intelligibie reasons and all the virtues of 
Being, he w said not have pertect) joy; because 
his wisdom ishuman. Werethe T heologian tc 
knowall the analogies of the divine procession: 
and all the reasons for the actions of Christ, 

he would not havethe periect joy; because 

a wisdom hasa divine origin, butahuman 

neasure, and a human voice. 
“Ah, voices! die then, dying that you bef”? 
The Poorand Peacemakers alone have per- 

tect joy, because they possess wisdom and con- 
templation pa rexcellence, IAG ResU SHG of 
creatures and in the voice of Love; united 
without intermediary to seli-existing Truth, 
they know “thesw eetness which Gon gives, 
and the delightful taste of the Holy Spirit. ae 
Thisis what made St. Thomas say speaking 
sometime before his death about his unfinishe 
Sununavsltseemsto me hke straw—si/i vidett 
ut palea.” Human straw are the Parthenon anc 
Notre Dame of Chartres, the Sixtine Chapel 
and the Massin D, which will be burned at th 
last day. ““Thereisnorelish in creatures.” Th 
Middle Ages knew this order of things. The 

75. Ruyszrorx, (Vie de Ruysbrock, Hello, p. un). 
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Renaissance shattered it. Afterthree centuries 
ff unbelief, prodigal art has madeit heraim to 
ve the lastend of man; his Breadand Winé; the 
onsubstantial mirror of beatific Beatty. In , 
eality it has only wasted its substance. And the 
-oet starving for beatitude, whokept asking 
-omart the mystical fullness wh ich God alone 
an give, has merely emptied himéelf into the 
igean abyss. The silence of Rimbaud probably 
iarksthe end of asecular apostasy. Inanycase; 
clearly means thatit is folly toseek in art the 
rords of life eternal and rest for the heart of 
1an; andthat the artist, soasnot to breakin 
ieces hisart or hissoul, must simply be,gua _ 
rtist; what art wants him to be—a good work- 
lan. 
ut lo, the modern world, which had promised 
rerything to theartist, will presently leave 
mnomorethan the bare means of livelihood: 
ounded on thetwo principles against nature of 
i.e fertility of money and of the finality of the ' 
ful, multiplying without any possible limit 
hth needsand servitude,destroying theleisure 
‘the soul, withdrawing the material factibile 
- un'the ruling which proportioned it to the 
‘dsof the humanentity, and imposing on 
1 in the panting of the machineand theaccel: 
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erated movement of matter,the modern world 
stamps upon human activity a measure gen- - 
uinely inbuman anda direction genuinely 
diabolical: for the final end of all this delirium 
is to keep man from remembering his God, 
Dum nil perenne cogitat, 
Seseque culpis illigat. 

By logical consequence he ought to treatas 
useless, aa thereforeas reprobate, all thaton 
any title whatsoever bears the Paes ize 
spirit. 

“A Patrician order in deeds, butatruly 
democratic barbarism of thought, behold the 
inheritance of the times that be upon us; the 
dreamer, the speculative mind, may managet 
keep themselves afloat at the cost of theirse- 
curity or well-being; place, success, or glory 
shallreward the suppleness of the mountebank 
more than ever,to adegree unknown to the 
iron age, poverty and loneliness shall be the 
wages of the prowess of hero or saint.” 

Persecuted like the seer and almost like the 
saint, perhaps at last the artist will come to 
know his brethren, and find again his true 
vocation; forinacertain way of speaking hei 
not oenive world, being, the moment he work 


76. Charles Maurras, Avenir de P Intelligence. 
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or beauty, in the way which leads right souls to 
‘od and manifests to them unseen things 
irough the seen. Rare then as may be those 
tho shall not will to please the Beast and shift 
ith the wind, it shall be in them, from the sole 
ct oftheir exercising a disinterested activity, 
iat the human race will live. 


VI. 
DHEA RUE S* OF Aker 


| HE whole formal element of art con- 
jean in the regu/ation which it stamps 
| upon the material. Moreover itis of 
‘1eessence of art, according to the Ancients, 
havesettled rules, viae certae et determinatae. 
This term, settled rules, calls up in us evil 
emories; we think of the three unities and 
‘herules of Aristotle.” Butitis from the 
enaissance, with its superstition of the ant- 
ueand its stuffed Aristotle, and not from the 
‘hristian Aristotle of our doctors, that come 
ecutand dried rules of the grammarians of 
€ grand stecle. Thesettledrules of which the 
hoolmen spoke are not conventional impera- 
resimposed from without upon art, they are 
€ working grooves of artitself, of the work- _ 
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ing reason—high and hidden grooves.” And 
every artist well knows that, without this in- 
tellectual form mastering the material, hisart . 
would be but a hodge-podge of sensuality.” 
Still some explanations hereseem necessary. 


77. Technique may be said to 
be the body of these rules, 
but only provided we wid- 
en and uplift the ordinary 
meaning of the word techni- 
que: in fact, there is a question 
not only of material processes, 
but also and especially of the 
intellectual ways and means of 
working, which the artist uses 
to attain the end of his art. 
These are settledways,like paths 
traced beforehand through an 
impenetrable thicket. But they 
have to be discovered. And 
the higher among them, those 
which touch most nearly the 
individuality of the work 
spiritually conceived by the 
artist, are strictly proper to him 
and are, found by one alone. 

7%. «te, 35-. evident, , | acries 
Baudelaire, “that rhetorics and 
prosodies are not tyrannies 
wantonly invented, but a 
collection of rules demanded 
by the very organisation of 
the spiritual essence; and 
never have prosodies or 
rhetorics hindered originality 
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from coming out clearly. On 
the contrary, to say that they 
have aided the unfolding of 
originality, would be infinitely 
muers? 

“It would be,” he crie 
again, ‘quite a novel event ir 
in the history of the arts that 
a critic should become a poet— 


a real upsetting of all psychic | 


laws, a monstrosity! On th 
contrary, all great poets b: 
nature become critics. [I pit 
the poets whose sole guide 1 
instinct; I think them incom 
plete. In the spiritual life o 
great poets there comes infalli 
bly a crisis when they want t 
analyse their art, to discove 
the obscure laws by virtue 0 
which they have been pro 
ductive, and to draw fror 
that study a series of precept 
whose godlike goal is infalli 
bility in poetic production. ] 
would be a prodigy that 
critic turn poet, and it isim 
possible that a poet shoul 
not conceal a critic.” (L’ ef; 
romantique. ) 


Inallthat concernsartin genéral,méchanical 
rservile as wellas fineand liberal art, one is 
ound to understand that the rules in question 
renothing in fact,if they arenotin their vital | 
nd spiritual state ina Aadztus or virtue of the in- 
slligence,which is properly the virtue of art. 

By the Aaditus or virtue of art uprising from 
yithin his mind, the artist isa mastet who uses 
ales according to his ams; itis as maladroit to 
nagine him as apprenticed to the rulesas to 
ikea workman as apprenticed to his tools. 
roperly speaking he owns them and isnot 
wned by them; heisnot held by them ,itishe- 
‘ho holds, through them,materialand reality; 
id at times, at the sovereign moment when the 
eration of genius inartlookslikeamiracleof 

odin nature, he willact, not against the rules, 
itoutside and above them, according toa 

gherrule anda more hidden order. Solet us 
.terpret the saying of Pascal :“True eloquence 
jughsat eloquence, true morality laughsat 
}oralizing, to laugh at philosophy is truly to 
‘ulosophize” by this racy gloss of the most 
trannical and most jacobin of the heads of the’ 

cademy : “Si vous ne vous foutez pas de la 
_ inture, ellese fou¢rade vous.” ” 


A saying of the painter David. 


y/ 


1 Aswehaveabove pointed out, there isa 
rooted incompatibility between the Aaditusand 
egalitarianism. The modern world shudders 
at habitus,whatever they be,and onecould write 
avety curious history of the progressive expulsion 
of habitus by the revolution of to-day. This history 
should go back pretty farintothe past. One 
mightseeini it—itisalways*‘the fish’shead that. 
stinks first” —theologians like Scotus, Occam, 
and even Suarezas the first to mishandle the 
most aristocratic of these strange essences, 
namely the gifts of the Holy Ghost—to say 
nothing of the infused moral virtues. Presently. 
the theological virtues and sanctifying grace 
willbe filed away and planed down by Luther, 
then by the Cartesian theologians. In time 
comes theturn of the natural Aaditus ; Descartes 
in his levelling ardour attackseven the genus 
generalissimum of whichthedamnedareapor-_, 
tion, and denies the real existence of qualities 
and Bfticedenitss | 
Everyone then is bitten by thecalculating 
machine; everyonethenthinksof nothing bu |: 
method. And Descartesimaginesmethodas | 
an easy and infalliblemeansofbringingtothe 
truth “those who have not studied” and the 
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naninthe street. ® Leibnitz last of allinvents 
logicand a language whose most wonderful . 
roperty is fo save you the trouble of thinking. ™ 
[hen we comeat last to find that theage of 
ight has lost its spiritual head. 

Thus method or rules, regarded asamassof ° 
ormulae and processes self-acting and serving the 
vind as orthopedic and mechanical equipment, tend 
very where in the modern world to supplant 
he habitus, because method 1s for all, whereas 
abitus are only for some: now itisnotto be 
dmitted that the attainment of supernal joy 
halldepend ona virtue which some possess 


o. Cf. even the title which 
lescartes at first thought of 
ving to the treatise to which 
1e Discourse on Method is a 
‘eface:—“‘The Projection of a 
niversal Science which shall 
ise nature to its highest degree 
perfection, In addition, Di- 
otrics, Meteors, and Geome- 
y, wherein the most curious 
atters, which the author has 
‘en able to select so as to 
ve proof of the universal 
lence which he propounds, 
> treated in such guise that 
* those who have never studied 
"tm may understand.’ Some 
ars later—doubtless about 
41—Descartes was working 


ata dialogue in French, which 
he left unfinished, having for 
title: — “The Search after 
Truth in the light of nature, 
which all alone and tithout 
borrowing aid from Religion or 
Philosophy determines the opin- 
ions which a man should have 
concerning all those things which 
can occupy his thoughts, and 
penetrates even the secrets of the 
most curious Sciences.” 

81. “That the mind may be 
dispensed from thinking dis- 
tinctly upon things themselves, 
yet that none the less allthings 
may come right.” Gerh., 


Phil, VU. 
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and others have not; consequently beautiful 
things must be made easy. 

Xarer& ra xatd. The Ancientsthought that 
truth is difficult,that beauty is difficult and that 
straitis the way; and that, to overcomethe 

difficulty and ereteimnee of the object, itis 
absolutely necessary that an intrinsic strength 
and uplifting, thatis to say a Aad:tus, be deve- 
loped inthesubject. The modern conception 
of method andrules would therefore have 
appeared to thema flagrant absurdity. Accord. 
ing to their principles rules are of the essence of 
art, but on condition that the Aad:tus be formed 
asalivingrule. Without it they are nothing. 
Plank the finished theoretical knowledge of 
all the rules of art upon an energetic don who 
works 15 hoursa day, butin whom the Aaditus 
does not sprout, you willnever make an artist 
of him,and he will forever remain infinitel 
fontiiae away fromart than thechildorthe 
savage endowed with asimplenatural oift: let 
this ie said in excuse forthe over-naive or ovel 
naughty admirers of negroart. For the moder 
artist the problem is set quite senselessly be- 
tween thesenile decay of academicrulesand 
the primitiveness of the natural gift; intheon 
artisnot yet, exceptin potentiality,in the 
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sther it isno moreatall; art exists only in the 
living intellectuality of the Aadztus. 

‘Inourdaysthe natura/ gift is readily taken 
‘or the art itself, especially ifitiscovered up 
with facile veneering and voluptuous fumb- 
ing; allthe same the natural giftisonly acon- 
jition prerequisite to art, ora natural inchoat- 
onof theartistic Aaéitus. Thisspontaneous 
lisposition is evidently indispensable; but 
withouta culture anda discipline which the 
incients required to belong and patientand 
ronest, it will never grow into art praperly so 
called. Thusart proceeds from aspontaneous 
nstinct just like love, andit must becultivated 
ikefriendship. Thatis because art isa virtue, 
ike friendship. Wale. 

ot. Thomas bids us mark that the natural 
lispositions by which one individual differs 
romanotherbelongtothecorporealside;”’they 
nvolve oursensitive faculties, and aboveall the 
Magination, grand purveyor of art—which 
hus appearsas the gift par excellence by which 
ineis born artist—and which the poets readily 
nake their master faculty, because it isso close- 
“bound up with the activity of the creative 
ntellect, that they do not always know howto 
2. Sum. theol., 1-11, 51, a. 1. 


- 
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distinguish the two gifts. But the virtue of art » 
isa perfecting of the spirit, so well doesit stamp 
onthehumanessencea character incomparably 
deeper than is done by natural dispositions. 
But when allissaid and done, it may happen 
that the way in which education cultures the . 
natural dispositions may atrophy the spontan- 
eous gift instead of developing the habitus, 
especially if this way is material and all rotten 
with tricks and rules of thumb, oragain if itis 
theoreticaland speculative instead of being 


operative; for the practical understanding, the 


wellspring of therules of art, works by setting | 
up an effect in being, not by proving or demon- 
strating; and often those who have the best 
grasp of therules of an artare least capable of 
formulating them. Here one must deplore 
from this point of view the substitution (begur 
by Colbert, finished by the revolution) of scho- 
lastic and academic teaching for indentured 
apprenticeship.“From the very fact that artis: 
virtue of the practical understanding,the mod 
of teaching which naturally suits it isappren-: 
tice education, the working novitiate undera 
master and face to face with the real thing, not 
lectures given out by professors; and in sooth ' 


83. See Appendix C. 
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he very notion of a fine-art school, especially 

n the sense in which the modern state under- 
tands the word, discloses a lack of understand- 
ng of thingsas deepas the idea for instance of a 
igher course of virtue. Hence the insurrection 

f a Cézanne against the schooland the pro- 
essors, arevolt aboveall really aimed ata bar- 
arous conception of artistic training. 

It follows therefore thatart, being an in- 
ellectual Aaditus, implies, necessarily andin 
very case, a formation of the mind which shall 
ut the artist in possession of settled working 
ules. No doubt, in certain exceptional cases, 
he individual effort of the artist, of a Giotto * 
or instance, or of a Moussorgsky, may suffice 
9 himalone to bring about this formation of 
he mind.One may even say concerning whatis 
lost spiritual in art—synthetic intuition, the 
onception of the work to be done—springing 
‘om the ura wrventionis or effort of invention, 


+. “Then Giotto came; animals that he found in the 
at Florentine, who was born country;i in such a way that 
: the lonely hills peopled only —_ after many studies he surpassed 
th goats and other beasts, not only the masters of his 
cling that the face of nature time but also those of many 
like unto art, set himself to bygone centuries. . . .”” (Leo- 
‘won the rocks the postures nardo da Vinci, Textes choisis, 
t of the goats he tended published by Peladan, Paris, 
1 afterwards of all the 1907.) 


demanding solitude, and not learned from 
without,that the artist, inwhat touches the fine 
edge and higher life of his art, formsand uplifts 
himself all by himself, alone. 

T henearer one getsto this spiritual edge of 
art, themorethe wae determinatae along whick 
one travels will be peculiar and personal tothe 
artist,and so laid as to be manifest to onealone.® 
Perhaps from this point of view we inour time 
when weare socruelly experiencingallthe 
evils of anarchy, run the risk of labouring 
undersome illusion as to the nature and extent 
of the results which may be expected fromthe 
return to the traditions of craftsmanship. Yet. 
for theimmenseshareofnationaland discursiv 
labour which art connotes, thetradition of — 
discipline and education by mastersand the 
continuity in time of human collaboration, in 
word,the way of discipline,is absolutely nece 
sary, whether we deal with technique proper 
so called, or with the material means without! 
which thereis no art, or with the whole con- 
ceptual and rational provisioning command- 
eered and convoyed by certain arts (notably 


85. Thisisvery well expressed Zu erfinden, zu beschliessen 
Bleibe Kuenstler oft allein; 


in those lines of Goethe, in Tye re wr cat cs etiaee 
Wilhelm Meister’ s Wandersahre: File freudig zum Verein! 
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:efinearts and especially classic art)—or 
lstly with the indispensable maintenance ofa 
lvelof culture sufficiently high in the average 
cartists and craftsmen; foritis absurd to ask 
ich of them to bean “original genius.” * 

Now let usadd, soas to get the thought of 
‘ Thomasinitsentirety,” thatinall discipline 
: dinall teaching the master only helps from 
\ thout the principle of immanentactivity 
viichisin thedisciple. Under this aspect 
tiching becomes part of the great idea of the 
(§ cooperativa naturae: whilecertainartstake 
|. ldon their material to subdue it, andim pose 
von itaform which it must needs receive — 
1 .etheart of a Michael Angelotorturing the 
iarble asa tyrant,—other arts indeed, because 
teir material is nature itself, lay hold on their 


riterial todo it service, and to helpit to attain 
S$ Mancannotdo withouta now that everyone 1s left to 
nster. But in the anarchic himself, has many unknown 
«ditions which characterize pupils for whom he is not 
t world that we have with responsible, and his dull and 
v the power of the master, involuntary mastery extenda 
L 1g unrecognised, hassimply far beyond his workshop, even 
L ome less profitable to the into regions where his thought 
F tl and more tyrannical. cannot be understood.” (Curi- 
Since to-day everyone —osités esthetiques,Salon of 1846.) 
V ts to reign, no one knows 
1 to rule himself,” once 87 8 Cihian Heele howe 7s 
\ te Baudelaire. “A master, a. 15 ibid., ad 1 et ad 3. - 
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a form or perfection which cannot be acquired 
except by the activity of an inward principle; 
these are arts which “‘co-operate with nature?’ 
with bodily nature, like medicine, with spir- 
itualuature, like teaching (or like the art of 
spiritual direction). These arts operate solely 
by providing the inward principle which isin 
the subject with the meansand theaids which 
it employs to produce the given effect. It is th 
nward principle, the intellectual light present 
in the disciple, whichis, in the acquirement c 
science and art, the cause or principal agent. 

Henceinthe more particular matter of the 
fine arts, their contact with Beingand thetra 
scendent creates for them quite a special con- 
dition inart-rules. 

First and foremost they are subject toalaw 
ofrenovation,and so of change,unknown tot 
other arts, at least under the same heading. 

Beauty is of infinite embrace, like Being. 
Butthe work assuch, realised in the material ; 
inacertain category, 77 aliquo genere, anditis 
impossible that one category should exhaust 
transcendental. Outside the artistic genre tc 
which the work belongs, thereare still endl 


ways of being a beautiful work. 
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Thusone feelsa sort of conflict between the 
ranscendence of beauty andthe material 
imitation of the work to be made, between the 
crmal idea of beauty, splendour of Being and 
f all the transcendentals together, and the 
>rmal idea of art, the narrow business of works 
3 be made. Noart-form, however perfect, 
an contain in itself the whole of Beauty, asthe 
‘irgin encompassed her Creator. The artist 
ices a shoreless and lonelysea. . . . ‘Nosail,no 
iil, norany fertile islet’. .. . andthe mirror he 
olds up to that seais no larger than his heart. 

The genius, theart creator, ishe who findsa 
-w analogue ™ of the beautiful, anew way of 
tting the clarity of the form shine out upon 
1e material. The work which he makesand 
hichas such isinacertain category,is thence- 
rth in anew category and calls for newrules— 
mean foranew adaptation of the primary and 
ernal rules*—and even for the useof vige 
rtae et determinatae hitherto untried, and dis- 
mcerting tostart with. 

Atthe moment the contemplative activity 
touch with the transcendental, which con- 


See Note 64. disciplines to make clear, are 
These rules, which it be- only immutable when taken 
gs to the various artistic formally and analogically, 
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stitutes the proper life of thearts of Beauty an 
of theirrules, isevidently in the ascendant. Bu 
itis almost inevitable that talent, skill, pure 
technique, the merely operative activity nativ 
tothe genws art, should little by little getthe 
upper hand, whena man willno longer busy 
himself save with exploiting what has oncefe 
all been found; rules hitherto aliveand Spiri- 
tual willthen become materialised, and this 
art form willend in exhaustion; renovation 
willbeneeded. Pray Heaventhata genius tur 
up toworkit! For the rest, even in this case 
renovation will possibly lower the general 
levelof theart; meanwhile it remains thecor 
dition of the budding and blooming of the 
greatest masterpieces.” From Bach to Beeth- 


go. Thence it surely follows 
that the philosopher and the 
critic may well and ought 
well to judge of the value of 
artistic schools by the truth or 
the falsehood, the gcod or the 
evil influence of their princi- 
ples. But to judge the artist or 
the poet himself, these consid- 
erations are radically insuffic- 
ient; here it behoves above 
all to discern whether one 
is dealing with an aitist, with 
a poet, with a man who really 


possesses the virtue of art, t 
practical and operative, not t 
speculative virtue. A phil 
sopher, if his system 1s false, 
known, for then he cannot 5 
trath except by accident, 

artist, if his systein is false, c 
be something and somethi 
great; for he can create bea. 
in spite of his system, and 
spite of the inferiority of t 
art-form which he practi: 
From the point of view of | 
work done there is more 4 
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svenand from Beethoven to Wagner one may 
-hink that art in general, the form or the genus 
of art, dropped in quality, in spirituality, in 
yurity. But who would be bold to say thatany 
f these three men is less great than the other? 
‘tis quite true that there is no necessary pro- 
rress in art, that tradition and discipline are the 
‘onditions of the very existence of art among 
nen, and truenurses of originality; and that 
he fevered speeding up, which modern 1n- 
‘ividualism, with itsitch for revolution in the 
nediocre, imposes upon the succession of art 
orms, of schoolscome to nothing, of childish 
100ds,is the symptom of the worst intellectual 
nd social decadence. Nevertheless art hasa 
idical need of novelty; like nature it has times 
nd seasons. 

Art does not, as does Prudence, presupposea 
tting right of the appetite, that is of the 
ower of willing and of loving, in relation to 


ic truth(and therefore more or of the poet, let us always 


nuine “classic”) in arom- beware of misreading the vir- 
tic who has the Aaditusthan tue that may be in him, and 
a classic who has it not. thus offending somethin 

hen we speak of the artist naturally sacred, : 


the last end of man or on the moral plane. All 
thesame it presupposes (as Cajetan explains), ' 
that the appetite tends straight fo the proper en 
of art, insuch guise that the principle, the ¢rut 
of the practical understanding lies not along con- 
Sormity with the thing, but along conformity with 
the right appetite, rules the domain of Making: 
wellas that of Doing. 

In the fineartsthe general end of art is 
Beauty. But the work tobe made isnotjusta 
simple material to be ordered to this end, like: 
clock whichone makes with theaimof showin 
the time of day, oraship built with the aim of 
going on the water. Being acertainindividua 
and original realisation of Beauty, the work 
which the artist sets about making is for him: 
end initself; not the generalend of hisart, but 
the particular endwhich conditions his prese. 
operation, and in view of whichall the means 
must beregulated. Now, tojudge aright of th 
individualend, thatis toconceive the work t¢ 
be made,” reason aloneis not sufficient, a goo: 
disposition of the appetite isnecessary ; for each 
one judgesof his particular endsaccording ti 
what heactually is himself: ‘‘as aman is, so hi 


g1. See above, pages 20-22. 93. See Appendix D. 
92. In I-Il, q. 57,4. 5, a¢ 3. 
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‘ndseems.” * Hence we may conclude that 
vith the Painter,the Poet, the Musician the 
irtue of art, which resides in the understand- 
ng, must not only overflow into thesensitive 
iculties and the imagination, but mustalso 
emand that the whole appetitive faculty of 
heartist,his passionsand his will,be orientated 
»wards the general aim of art, thatis towards 
eauty. If all the artist’s powers of desire and 
motion are not radically rectified and uplifted 
y relation with the Beautiful, whose trans- 
endenceand immateriality are superhuman, 
1e mere living of his life and thejog-trot of the 
‘nsesand the routine of art itself willcheapen 
isconception. The artist must love, he must 
ve Beauty, so that his virtue may be indeed, 


. AristotLe, Eth.Nic., lib. 
[c:7, 111A 4.325 Ge. Com- 
nt. de St. Thomas, lect. 13 ; 
m. theol., 1,q.83, a. 1, ad 5. 
When St. Thomas teaches 
wm. theol., J-II, q. 58, a.5,ad 
hat“the principles of works 
art are not judged by us 
I or all according to the dis- 
, ton of our appetite, as are 
ends which are the prin- 
les of morals, but only 
ough consideration of the 
on,” he is thinking on 


a 


the one hand of the moral 
disposition of the appetite 
(Cf. CajeTan, /oc. cit.), on the 
other hand of art taken ac- 
cording as ‘‘ factibiha are not 
related to art as principles, 
but only as material” (zdid.,q. 
6s) alt fadiayr)  Lhisvisiriot 
the case in the fine arts. Ends 
are in fact principles of the 
practical order, and the work 
to be made has in the fine 
arts the dignity of a veritable 
end, 


according to the word of St. Augustine, ordo 
amorts; * sothat Beauty may become second 
nature to him, and put her heart into his by 
affection, sothat his works spring from his 
heart and from his inmost parts, as from his 
lucidspirit. Thisrightloveistheruleabove 
all rules. 

But it presupposes the intelligence; andit 
is for the maintenance of its light in the soul, 
that thisloveis necessary; and tending to- 
wards theBeautifulit tends towards that whic 
isfraught with delight to the intelligence. 

Lastly,because in the fine arts the work itse 
to be madeis, gua beautiful, an end,and becaus 
thisendissomething absolutely individual, 
quite unique, there is for the artist every time: 
new and unique way of conforming himself t 
the end, andtherefore of regulating the mate1 
ial. Hencea remarkable analogy between fine 
artand Prudence. 

No doubtart still keeps her wiae certae et 
determinatae; the proof isthatallthe works of 
the sameartist or the sameschool are signed 
with thesame sure and certain characters. 
But theartist must apply therules of hisart 


ys. Inthe book De Moridus Ecclesiae, chap. 15. “Virtue is 
love in order.” 
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with prudence, counsel, good sense and clear 
vision, with circumspection, precaution, de- 
liberation, industry, remembrance, foresight, 
understanding, and divination; he must use 
prudential and not predetermined rulessettled 
according to the contingencies of cases; he 
must apply them ina manner always new and 
impossible to foresee: on this condition alone 
his ruling isinfallible. “A picture,”said Degas, 
“isa thing whichdemandsas much rakishness, 
‘oguery, and viciousness as the perpetration of 
icrime.” ” For different reasons, and because 
of the transcendence of their object, the fine 
irts thus partake, asdothe chase or the military 
rt, of the virtues of governance. 


Thisartistic prudence, this kind of spiritual 
ensitivenessin dealing with the material 
‘orresponds in the operative order to the con- 
emplative activity and proper life of art in 
ealing with the beautiful. Inso farasthe 
cademic rule prevails over this prudence, the 
neartsreturn to the generic type of artand to 
sinferior species, the mechanicalarts. 


, Quoted by M. Etienne Charles in the Renaissance de 
{rt frangais, April, 1918. 
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AVA E 
FUE RURITY OF LARS 


F HAT weactually seek from art, wrote 
Emile Clermont,” “is whatthe Grneke 
sought from everythin g else, sometimes 
from wine, most often fromthe sclera on of 
mysteries: ravishment, intoxication. Inthe 
great bacchic madness BF these mysteries we 
oa theexact counterpart of our highest reach 
of emotion inart, something out SPASia. But 
for the Greeks art was quite another thing™.... 
Theeftectit aimed at was not to perturb the 
soul, but to purify it,which is precisely the con- 
trary; Art purifies the passions,according tothe 
celebrated and generally ill-interpreted expres- 
sion of Aristotle. Andthereisno doubtthat 
our immediate need today isto purify the idea 
of Beauty. er 

As well ontheside of art in general as on 
the side of deauty, itis the understanding (asthe 


g7. Loviss Clermont, Emile shadows a dionysiac art ha 
Clermont, sa vie, som ceuvre, not lingered on,suchas Goeth: 
Grasset, 1919. seems to picture in the secon 
98. In so far as apollinism part of Faust, with the Phor 
reigns supreme in Greek art. shiades and the Kabires sti rin: 
Still it would be curious to in the classic night of Wal 
investigate whether in the  purgis. 


et 


schoolmen teach in thousands of ways) which 
holds the primacy inart work. They keep 
reminding usthat the frst principle of all the 
works of man is reason.” Wemay add that, 
when they make Logic the liberal art par ex- 
cellenceand,inasense,the first analogate of art, 
they show usin every artasort of fellowship 
with Logic. 

There allis order and loveliness, 

Wealth, quiet, ease, no more, no less." 

If, in architecture, all useless patchwork 1s 

igly, if, in religious art, swagger and sham are 
1ateful, itis because they areillogical, both in 
hemselvesalways, and in particular in relation 
otheir religious usage: foritis profoundly 
llogical that falsehood should serveto decorate 
hehouse of God: Dews non eget nostro men- 


g. “Reason is the first prin- from space.” (Son coeur mis 
iple of all the works of man.” 4 un.) 
T. Toomas, Sum. theol., I-II, None the less, the relation 
-58,a. 2. of the arts with Logic is much 
00. Baudelaire writes again: deeper and more universal 
All that is beautiful and than their relation to the 
oble is the result of reason science of Number. 
id calculation,” (L’ Art rom- 101. Cf. Maurice Denis, Les 
ttigue) ; and once more:— Nouvelles Directions de 0 Art 
Music gives the notion of  cArétien (Conférences de la 
ace. So doallthe arts more Revue des Jeunes, 4th Feb. 
less; since they are number, 1919): Every falsehood is un- 
number 1s a translation bearable in the temple of truth. 
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dacto. “Ugly in art,” said Rodin, ‘“isall that is 
false, all that smiles without motive, that is 
mannered without reason, that prancesand 
curvets, thatis but the show of beauty and of 
grace, allthattellsa lie.” —*<J ask you,’ adds 
Maurice Denis," “to paint your characters 
in such guise that they look painted, being sub- 
ject to the laws of painting so that they aim not 
at deceiving my eye or my mind; the truth of 
art consists in the conformity of the work with 
its meansanditsend.” Whichisto say withthe 
Ancients, that the trueness of art depends on 
order and conformity to the rules of art, and 
therefore every rule of art must be logical. 
Therein lies its trueness. It must in some sort be 
steeped in Logic: notin the pseudo-logic of 
bare ideas,’” butin the veritable logic, the logic 
of the living structure, of nature’s inmost geo- 


Th 


102. PAUL GSELL, Rodin. 
103. Le Symbolisme et P Art 
religieux moderne, Revue des 
Jeunes, 10 Nov. 1918, pp. 
516-7, 

104. JoHN OF ST. THOMAS, 
Curs. theol,, t. VI, q. 62, disp. 
16.4, 45°). 4:07. 

105. It is known that the 
Parthenon is not geometrically 
regular. It obeys 2 much higher 
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logic and regularity. 
zenithal upthrust of its col 
umns and the parabolic curv: 
of its horizontal lines and floor 
balance the apparent de 
formation of lines and plane 
in the visual perception, an: 
perhaps also secure greate 
stability against the seism| 
oscillations of the Attic crus 


netry. A Gothiccathedralis asmucha marvel 
of logic asthe Summa of St.Thomas; even 
jamboyant Gothic remains the enemy of all 
reneer, and the luxuriance in which it spends 
tself isexactly that of the ornate and dressed- 
ip syllogisms of the logicians of the period. 
Virgil,Racine, Poussin are logical; sois Shake- 
peare. And even Baudelaire! Chateaubriand 
snot. 

The medieval architects did not restore “in 
hestyle,” after the manner of Viollet-le-Duc. 
fthe choir of aromanesque church was des- 
royed by fire, they rebuilt it Gothic and 
hought no moreaboutit. Butin the cathedral 
if Mans look atthe harmony and thetran- 
ition, the sudden so self-reliant soaring into 
plendour: ¢here isliving logiclikethat ofthe 
ontour-map of the Alps, orthe anatomy of 
umankind. 

The perfection of virtue in art consists, ac- 
ording to St. Thomas, in the act of judging." 
.stomanual dexterity, itisacondition requi- 
tebut extrinsic toart. Itis forart, even while 
necessity,an abiding menace, inasmuch as itis 
waysin danger of substituting the guidance 

muscular habituation for the guidance of 
6. See above, page 22. 
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the intellectual Aadztus, and of letting the work 
escape from the influenceof art. Forthere is 
anartimpulse which, dy physical and real im- 
pression reaching to the very motive faculty of the 
/imbs, goes on, from theunderstanding which 

is the seat of art, tomove the hand and cause “‘to 
shine” in the work an artistic “formality.” 
Thusa spiritual virtue may pass intoanawk- 
ward stroke. 

Hence the charm which one finds inthe 
awkwardness of the primitives. In itself this 
awkwardness has nothing charming whatever, 
it offers no attraction where artis rudimentary, 
as with thecandid time-server Rousseau, and 
it even becomes merely hateful, when itisthe 
least bit desired for its own sake, or “‘precious.”’ 
But with the primitives it wasa sacred weak- 
ness, by which one glimpsed thesubtle intel- 
lectuality of art.™ 

Man livesso much 7 the senses, itisso hard 
for him to keep up to the level of the under- 
standing, that one may questionif inart, asin 
social lite, the advance of material meansand 
of scientific technique, though good in itself, 
be not in fact anillas regards the average estate 


107. Joun or Sr. Tuomas, 108. See Appendix E, 
idid., Pp. 472-473. 
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of art and civilisation. In thissphere and be- 
yondacertain measure, what removesa hin- 
jrance takes awaya strength, whatremovesa 
jifficulty takes away a greatness. 

When, ona visit toa museum, one passes 
‘om the rooms of the Primitives to those of 
Renaissance art, where science and material 
leftness are much more considerable, the foot 
stepson to the floor, but the soul comes a crop- 
ger. She had been walking onthe everlasting 
hills, now she finds herself on the floor of a 
-heatre—a magnificent one for that matter. In 
che sixteenth century Falsehood took the 
naster’s chair in painting, which then started 
oving science for its own sake, and wanting to 
rive thez//usion of nature, and to make believe 
hatin front of a picture weare before the scene 
or subject depicted, not before a picture. 

The great classics succeeded in purging art 
of this falsehood; realism, and inasenseim- 
dressionism, have played with it. Doescubism 
nour day represent, in spite of itsenormous 
leficiencies, the still toddling and squalling 
nfancy of an art pure once more? The barbaric 
ogmatism of its theorists compels most grave 
‘oubt and apprehension, lest the new school be 
riving to rid itself radically of naturalist 
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imitation, only to stagnate in “foolish question- 


ings’, by denying the primary conditions 
which essentially distinguish Painting from 
the other arts, from Poetry or Logic for in- 
stance. Meanwhile oneascertains from some 
of the artists— painters, poets,musicians espec- 
1ally—that criticism has quartered up to re- 
cently at the sign of the Cube (an astonishingly 
expansible cube), as the most respectable effort 
at logical coherence, at the simplicity and 
purity of means which are the proper constit- 
uent of veracity inart. All the best people today 
are asking forthe classic; [know nothing in 
contemporary production more sincerely 
classic than the musicof Satie. ‘No moreritua 
charms, repetitions, dubious endearments, 
fevers, misty exhalations. Never does Satie 
‘stir up the mud.’ It isthe poetry of childhood 
brought back by a master technician.” 
Cubism propoundsin rather violent mann 
the question of zztation inart. Artassuchdo 
not consist in imitating, butin making, com- 
109. These “foolish question- _ itself. (Cf St. Thomas Comm 
ings” are those which arising in ep. ad Titum, Ul, 9; 
within a certain science or the text of St. Paul: sé 
disciplinewould contradict the  guaestiones devtta.) 


primary conditions implied 110. Jean Cocreau, Le 
in this science or discipline ef 7’.4rleguin. 
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yosing, or constructing, andthat according to 
he lawsof the object itself to beset up in being 
whether it be ship, house, carpet, coloured 
toth or carven block). Thisexigency of its 
eneric concept throws into the shade every- 
iingelsein Art; and to give for its essential 

m the representation of the real is to destroy 

. Plato, with his theory of imitation 1n many 
cades"™' and of illusionist poetry, misunder- 
cindslikeallextreme intellectuals the proper 
1 ture of art; whence hisscorn of poetry: itis 
c-arthatif art were a means of knowing,it would 
t furiously inferior to geometry.” 

Butifart as art knows not imitation, the 
fiearts, as ordered unto Beauty, haveacer- 


t-relation with imitation, else hard enough 
tclefine. 


4 

‘Wt Plato’s Republic, Book X. and with falsehood which in- 
7} “We have been too long tends to deceive. A painting is 
Ns omed to consider truth conformed with its truth, 
im from the mere point of — with Truth itself, when it says 
ne of imitation. On the well what it has to say and 
jor ty, there is no paradox fulfils its ornamental role.” 
ralntaining that srompe-ocil Maurice Denis, 9. cit. p. 526. 

}S mymous with falsehood, 
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When Aristotle wrote(speaking of the 
primary causes of poetry), “Imitation is natu- 
raltomen fromchildhood. .. .,manisthe 
most imitative of animals, he acquires his 
earliest cognitions by imitation, and everyone 
has joy in imitations; a proof is found in works 
of art: forthe very things which wesee with 
pain,we rejoice tocontemplate in theirexacte: 
images, such as, for instance, the forms of the 
worst beasts and of dead bodies: this comes 
from the fact that the act of learning isall that 
is most agreeable not only to philosophers but 
also toother men....,” “” he was laying down 
a specific condition imposed on the finearts, a 
condition grasped at their very origin. But he 
we ought totakeAristotle 77a most formal sens 
If the philosopher, according to his ordinary 
method, goesstraight tothe primitiveinstanc 
it would beacomplete mistake just tostop 
there, andtokeep for ever for the word wmitats 
its vulgarmeaning of exact reproduction or _ 
representation of a given reality. Themanoft 
reindeer age, when he was drawing animal 
forms on the cave wall, was doubtless moved 
most of all by the pleasure of reproducing an 


113. ArisroTLe, Poefica, IV, 1448 b 5-14. 
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abject with exactitude. " But since then the 
‘oy of imitation has grown singularly thin. Let 
1s endeavour to sharpen the edge of thisidea 
yf imitation in art. 


The fine artsaim at producing,bythe objects 
hey make, joy or delight of the understanding 
sy means of the intuition of sense. (“The goal 
of painting,’ said Poussin, ‘isdelight.’) Thisjoy 
snot thejoy of the mere act of knowing, joy of 
-nowledge, joy of truth. Itisajoy which over- 
lows from thatact, when the object on which 


t bearsisexcellently proportioned totheintel- 
Igence. 


Thus this joy presupposes knowing, and the 
nore there is of knowledge, or of things pres- 
nted to the understanding, the vaster will be 
he possibility of joy; thisis why Art, inso far 
sordered to Beauty, does not, at least when its 


14. Or, with greater pro- and undoubtedly dating back 
ibility,by the wish to indicate 3000 years B.C—it would 
1 object with the help of an seem that the art of drawing 
eogram,perhaps with magical began by being writing and 
tent; for these drawings, by answering to hieroglyphic, 
‘Ing necessarily in darkness, ideographic, or even heraldic 
nnot have been made to be preoccupations, quite foreign 
oked at. In a general way— to aesthetic; preoccupation 

may be concluded especi- with the beautiful not coming 


y from the study of the in until much later. 
sa vases recently discovered 
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object permits, stop at forms or at colours, nor 
atsounds, nor at words taken in themselvesand 
as things, but ittakesthemalsoasmaking known 
other things than themselves, that is to Say as 
signs. And the thing signified may itself bea 
signinturn,and the more the work of artis 
laden with significance (butspontaneousand 
intuitively grasped, not hieroglyphic signi- 
ficance) the vasterand thericherand the higher 
will be the possibility of joy and beauty. The 
beauty of a picture or of astatue isthus incom- 
parably richer than that of a carpet, of a Vene- 
tian glass, or of anamphora. 


In thissense Painting, Sculpture, Poetry, 
Music,even Dancing areimitativearts, that is 
to say arts which realise the beauty of the work 
and procure joy tothe soul by making use of 
imitation, orin giving back, by meansof cer- 
tain sensible signs, something other than those 
signs spontaneously presenttothe mind. Pain- 
ting zwitates, with coloursand surface forms, 
thingsready-madeoutsideus; Music wuztates 
with soundsand rhythms (Dance witb rhythr 
alone) “the manners’, as Aristotle says, 
and the movements of the soul, the unseen 


Ii semieisrorce, Pervicr, l,i $47; A028. 
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world which stirsinus. With this reservation 
astothe difference inthe object signified, Pain- 
ting imitates no more than Music, and Music 
imitates no less than Painting—understanding 
“imitation” precisely inthe meaning just laid: 
down. : 
But thejoy engendered by the beautiful, | 
not consisting formally inthe mere actor 
knowing the real, orinthe act of conformity 
with what is, does not depend upon the per- 
‘ection of the imitation asareproduction of | 
he real, oron the exactness of the representa- 
ion. Imitation asreproduction or representa- 
tonof the real, in other words imitation faken 
naterially, isonly ameans, not anend. Imita- 
ion isrelated to artistic activity asis manual 
‘kill, but no more than the latter does it con- 
tituteartisticactivity. Andthe things which 
ire made present to the soul through thesen- 
ible signs of art—by rhythms, sounds, lines, 
‘olours, forms, masses, words, measures, | 
hymes, images, all the approximate material of 
rt—are themselves only a material element of 
he beauty of the work, just like the signs in 
uestion; they are remote material, if onema 
) say, which the artist disposesandon whichhe 
as to flash the radiance of a form, thelight of 
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Being. Toset before oneself the perfection of 
imitation materially considered, would therefore 
betofollow thelead of whatis purely materialin 
the work of art, and toconcentrate on servile 
imitation. Now thisservile imitation is abso- 
lutely foreign to art.” 

Theessential is not that the representation 
be exactly conformed witha given reality, itis 
that through the material elements of the 
beauty of the work should clearly shine, 
supreme and whole, theclarity of a form; of a 
form, and therefore of some one truth: inthat 
sense the great word of the Platonists, splendor 
vert—splendour of truth—abidesfor ever. Bu 
if thejoy of the beautiful work comesfrom 
some one truth,itdoesnot come from thetruth 
of the imitation as reproduction of things, it comes 
from the perfection with which the work 
expresses or manifests the form (in the meta- 
physical sense of this word); it comes from the 
truth of the imitation as manifestation of a form, - 
Behold the formula of imitation in art: —ex- 
pression or manifestation, ina harmoniously 


116. (Cézanne) “asked me strong.—‘Yes’’, retorted C&z 
what the fanciers thought of anne, “it is horribly like him. 
Rosa Bonheur. I toldhimthey (Ambroise Vollard, Paul Ceéz 
generally agreed that the  azne, Paris, Crés, 1919). 
Laboureur Nivernais 1s very 
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proportioned work, of some principle of in- 
elligibility which shinesforth from it. This1s 
+he bearing on artof the joy of imitation. Thisit 
stoo which givesart its value of universality. 

What makes the purity of the true classic 1S 
such a subordination of matter to thelight of 
he form, thus manifested, that no material 
‘lement arising from the things or from the 
ubject shall beadmitted into the work, unless 
trictly required as support or vehicle of this 
ight, no material element which should result 
noverweighting or “‘debauching” theeyethe 
‘arorthe mind. Comparein this regard, in the 
irder of thought, Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas with Luther or Jean Jacques Rous- 
eau; in the order of art, Gregorian melody or 
3ach’s music with the musicof Wagner or 
itravinsky. 

In the presence of a work of beauty, the 
inderstanding, as we have already pointed out, 
ejoices without misgiving. If therefore Art 
nanifests or expresses i a materia/ acertain 
adiation of Being, acertain form, acertain 
dul, a certain truth (“Youaresuretoend by 
wning up,” said Carriére to someone whose 
‘ortrait he was making), it does not produce in 
1esoula conceptual and discursive expression 
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of thesame. Itisthusthat Artsuggests with- 
out properly making known, and expresses 
what our ideas cannot express. Ah, ah, ah, cries 
Jeremiah,O Lord God! behold, Iknow not how te 
speak.’ But where speech stops, song begins, 
the exultation of the mind bursting into voice." 
Moreover, in thecase of the arts which. 
appeal tosight (painting, sculpture) or tothe 
intelligence (poetry), a stricter need of imita- 
tion orof signification comes to be 1mposed 
from without upon art, from the nature of the 
faculty in play. In fact this faculty must needs 
have enjoyment, by titlein chief if itisthe 
understanding, by secondary and instrumenta 
titleifitisthe visual faculty.” Vision and un- 
derstanding, beingsupremely cognoscitive an¢ 
bearing on the object, cannot taste of joy if they 
donot know expressly the object signified to 
them. Soeyeand understanding insist on per- 
ceiving or recognising in the work a definite 
thing orthought. And if the artist did notre- 
spond to thisexigency, he would sin, by asort 
of idealist giddiness, against the swdyectrve or 


Vil ee EREMIAH G15 10. ministerially; that is why the 
118. Sr.THoMas, Comment. in artist 1s so superior fo It anc 
Psalm., Prologue. handles it so freely; still 11 


119. Sensuous delectation it- required. 
self 1s required in art only 
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ssychologic conditions which art has to satisfy. 
Chatis the peril of over-bold excursions, noble 
stherwise though they be, to the Cape of Good 
Tope, the peril of a poetry which “teases eter- 
ity” by wilfully clouding over the idea under 
imsofimagery disposed with exquisite fecl- 
vg, When, in hishorror of impressionism or 
aturalism, a cubist declares that a picture 
ughtto be justas deautiful turned upside 

own, likea cushion, heisasserting avery 
urious return (anda very useful one, if rightly 
iken) tothe laws of absolute constructive 
dherence for art in general™ ; but he forgets 
oth thesubjective conditionsand the highest 
cigencies of the beautifulin pazniing. 


Stillit remains true, thatif one understood 
“Imitation” reproduction or exact copy of the 
17/,"! one would be bound to say that outside 


1). Itis by virtue of these ‘The true way of finding out 
1s that, according to Baude- if a picture is melodious is to 
le’s remark, “seen at adis- look at it from far enough a- 
t ce too great for analysis or way to discern neither the 
€1 understanding of the subject nor the lines. If it is 
s ect, a pictureof Delacroix melodious, it already has a 
“at once imprint on the meaning, and has already 
 arich,happyormelancholy found a place in the repertory 
Wi -ession.”” (Curiosités estheti- of remembrance.” 


@. Salon, 1855.) Baudelaire 121. See Appendix F, 
\ 2s elsewhere (Jéid.,p. 92): 
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the art of the mapmaker or that of theanatom- 
ical draughtsman there is no imitative art, In 
thatsense, deplorable tho ugh his writings may 
be elsewhere, Gauguin, in affirming that 

one must give up making what one sees, laid down 
a primary truth putin practice from the begin- 
ning by the masters. ! Cézanne, ina saying 
deeper and truer to type, expressed the same 
truth: “What we must do, is Poussin overag- 
ainafter Nature. That iseverything”. °° The 
imitativearts do notaim at copying the appear 
ances of Nature, norat portraying “the ideal,’ 
butat making a beautiful object by manifestin; 
a form with the help of sensible signs. 

Asto this form, the human artist or poet, 
whose intelligence is not the cause of thingsas 
isthe Divine intelligence, cannot draw it fortl 
all complete from his creative mind, but goes 
to fetch it firstand foremost from the immense 
treasury of created things, from sensitive 
nature as wellas from the world of souls, and 
from the inner worldof hisown soul. From 
this point of view heis first and foremost ama 
whosees deeper than others and who discover 
in theconcrete spiritual radiances, which 


322. Cf. Louis Dimier, His- XIX siécle (Paris, Delagrave 
soire de la Peinture frangaise au 123. Sec Appendix G. 
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-hersare unable to discern. ™ But to make 
vese radiances shine in his work and so to be 
uly docile and faithful to the unseen Spirit 
hich playsin things, he can, and heeven 
ight in some measure to deform, torebuild, 
| transfigure the material appearance of 
ture. Even ina portrait which is “‘a perfect 
ceness,” in Holbein’s drawings for instance, 
iisalwaysa form engendered intheartist’s 
tindand veritably born in that mind which 
izxpressed by the work, true portraits being 
thing else than “the ideal reconstruction of 
femdividuabnatunes 

Art then remains at bottom essentially con- 
suctiveand creative. Itisthe faculty of pro- 
ccing, doubtless not out of nothing, but out 
( pre-existing matter, a new creature, an ori- 
cial being, capable on its own part of stirring 
t:soulofaman. Thisnew creature is the fruit 
Caspiritual marriage, which conjoins the 
a ivity of the artist to the passivity of a given 
niterial. 


t. “The artist,on thecon- Nature”(Rodin, Entretiens ré- 

tv, sees; that is,” explained unis par Paul Gesell, Paris, 
in, in a happy expression, Grasset, 1911). 

eye engrafied on his heart 

rs deeply in the bosom of 125. See Appendix H. 
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Thence proceeds the feeling in the artist of 
his especial dignity. He islikea partner.with 
Godinthe making of beauteous works, in 
developing the powers put into him by the 
Creator—for “every perfect gift is from above 
and comes down from the Father of lights;” 
and in making use of created material, he 
createsin thesecond degree,sotospeak. Ofer. 
atio artis fundatur super operationem naturae, et 
haec super creationem: ‘“Art’s manner of work 
ing 1s founded upon nature’s manner of work- 
ing, and nature’s manner upon creation,” ” 

Artistic creation does not copy Divine crez 
tion, itcarriesiton, Andjust asthe sign man- 
ualand image of God appearsin Hiscreature 


126. Cf. Sum. theol., 1,q. 45, ing into the invincible pow 
a. 8.—The capacity of matter of the primal Agent, to 

for obeying the human artist, raised by His action to t 
who draws from it effects supernatural order or to dee 
superior to all it could yield of imiracle. “I went down 
under the action of physical the house of the potter,and 
agents,provides thetheologians he was making his work up 
(cf. St.Thomas, (Compendium the wheel. .... And t 
theologiae, cap. 1043; Garrigou- word of the Lord was 13 
Lagrange, de Revelatione, t. I, known to me,saying:Can It 
p- 377) with the profoundest make thee as this potter m. 
analogy of the obediential power eth, O house of Israel? As | 
which 1s in things andin souls clay in the hand of the pott 
with regard to God, and even so art thou in my ha) 
which delivers them even to  O house of Israel.” (Jerem! 


the very bottom of their be- XVIII, 6). 
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‘ensoupon the work of art the human mark 
istamped, the full mark, both sensitive and 
<jritual, not merely that of the hands, but of 
tewholesoul. Before the work of art goes 
{rth, by a transitive action, from the art into 
te material, the very conception of theart 
rust have gone forth within the soul, by an 
jimanent and vital action, like the procession 
cthemental word. Processus artts est duplex, 
slicet artis a corde artificis et artificiatorum ab 
«te: “the procession of art is twofold, to wit, 
cart from the soul of theartificer, and of the 
a=worksiromtheart 2 

If the artist studies and fosters nature as 
nich asand much more than the works of the 
histers, itis notin order tocopy her but to 
be himself upon her. Thisisalso why itisnot 
e¢ ugh for him to be the pupil of the masters; 
hmust be God’s pupil, for God knows the 
b Iding rules of beautiful works. Nature is 
o ‘ssentialimporttotheartist, only because 


i: Cf. St.THomas,in I Sent, as she works”—ars imita‘ur 
d. >» G. I, 3, 2. nNaturain IN SUA OPERATIONS. 
'i The ancient adage 4rs This is how St. Phomas applies 
ii ‘ur Naturam does not the adage to medicine, which 
m “art imitates nature by is certainly not an “imitative 
fe ‘ucimg her”, but rather art” (Sum. theol.,1,q.117,a.1). 
“ mitates nature by working 
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she is a derivative from theart of God jn 
things—raztio artis divinae indita rebus, “the 
scheme of divineart breathed into things.” 
The artist, whether he knowsit or not, iscon- 
sulting God, when helooks closely at things. 
They exist but fora moment—fora mo- 
ment, but how fine! 
He’sadullard at hisown art, who findeth 
fault with Thine, 

Natureisthusthe prime moverand the prime 
regulator of the artist, and notatalla headline 
for servile tracery. Ask the true painters, how 
they haveneed of her. They fear herand reverc 
her, but with the fear of the child, not of the 
slave. They imitate her, but with animitation 
truly fza/, and obeying thecreativeagility of 
the mind, not with literal and servile imitation 
Coming back from a winter walk, Rouault 
told methat by looking at the country under 
sunlit snow, he had come to understand how 
to paint the white trees of springtime. “The 
model,” said Renoir on his part, “is only 
there toshow me the light, to let me venture 


things which I could not invent without 
129. Paul Claudel, La Messe 130. The saying is related | 
/e-bas.—“Even as your art is M. Albert Anpré, in his r 
grand-child unto God,” said cent volume on Renoir. 
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sim... Andhedropsmeonmy paws, if Tact 
he goat too much with him.” Such is the free- 
lom of thesons of the Creator. 

Art has to defend itself not only against the 
llurement of manual dexterity and against 
ervileimitation. Still other alien elements 
hreaten its purity. For instance, the beauty to 
hich it tends produces delectation, butit is 
he lofty delectation of the mind, whichis 
uite the contrary of whatiscalled pleasure, or 
he pleasant tickling of thesensitive side; and 
“art seeks to please, it falls below itself, and 
ecomesa liar. Similarly, its effect is to pro- 
uce emotion, butif it ams at emotion,atthe 
fective phenomenon, the stirring of the pas- 
ons, it becomes adulterate, and lo! another 
lement of untruth pervadesit. Thisisas true 
f musicasof the otherarts. Nodoubt music 
as this property, that signifying with its 
vythmsand its sounds the very emotions of 
1e soul—cantare amantts est,’tis lovers sing ,— 
| producing emotion it produces precisely 
hatitshowsforth. But this production isnot 
$s goal, nomore than isarepresentation ora 
‘scription of emotions. The emotions which 
makes present to the soul by sounds and 
iythms, are the maveria/ with which it should 
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giveusthe heartfelt joy of aspiritual form, 

of rational order, of the clarity of Being. Itis 
thus that, like tragedy, it purifies the passions,” 
by developing them in the measure and inthe 
order of beauty,by attuning them to the under 
standing,ina harmony which every where els 
fallen nature knows not. 

If we give the name of thesis to every inten- 
tion extrinsic to the work itself, when the 
thought which animates this intention does 
notactupon the work by meansof the artistic 
habitus instrumentally moved, but sets itself 
beside this Aadztws in order to act itself directly 
upon the work; then the work isnot produced 
entirely by theartistic Agd:tus orentirely by 
the thought thus actuated, but partly by one 
and partly by the other, asa boat drawn by 
two men. Inthissense every thesis, whether it 
means to demonstrate or tostir, is in arta for- 
eignimportation and henceanimpurity. Suc! 
a thesis lays down for art, in its proper sphere, 
that is to sayin the very production of the work 
a ruleand an end which is not itsown, it pre- 
vents the work of art from going out from the 
artist’s soul with the spontaneity of a perfect 


131. Cf. Artsrotie, Politica, VIII, 7, 1341 b 405; Poetica, 
Nea Ogee 7. 
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uit, itbetraysa misgiving, a duality between 
ieartist’s understanding and hissensibility, 
hich are precisely whatart wants conjoined. 
‘here is ¢heses in Gustave Moreau. Thereis 
cme too, it seems, inthe symbolic system for 
\hich the author of Théories keeps his prefer- 
«ces. Because it makes the beauty of the 
\ork consistinits power tostorm theaffections, 
tissystem aims too much at the onlooker, and 
athe emotion tobe produced in him. lam 
cite willing toacknowledge the mastery of 
t »obyect which the artist has conceived 
ai which hesets before my eyes, I then give 
n‘self up without reserve to the emotion 
wich proceeds, within both him and me, 
fim theselfsame beauty, from the selfsame 
tinscendental, from that which we have in 
cnmon. ButI refuse tosubmit to the mastery 
oiin art which calculates means of suggestion 
fcthe captivation of my sub-consciousness, £ 
re stanemotion whicha man’s will would im- 
preuponme. Theartist must be as objective 
as ie sage, in thesense that he must not think 
ofheonlookerexcepttogivehim beauty,asthe 
sa thinks of the listener only tn order to give 
hit truth. The builders of the cathedralsset no 
13 See Appendix J. 
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sort of thesis beforethemselves, T Chey were, 
acebranip te thonnesayinsoE Dulac. “men 1 
Ee not know themselves.” T hey wished nei 

thertodemonstratetheseemlinessof Christiar 
dogma, nor to suggest by any artilicea Christia 
emotion. They just believed, ‘and as they were, 
they wrought. Their work revealed the Tattt 
of God, but without doing itof set purpose, an 
just because it did not do it of set purpose. 


Vill 
CHRISTIAN ART 

D. Y the words Christian Art wedonot 
By mean Church Art, which is Artspecifie 
a’ by an object, an aim, andsettled rules, an 
merely an outstanding and peculiar point of 
applied Christian Art. We understand by 
Christian “Art the Art which wears the stamp 
of Christianity. Inthissense Christian Artis 
notacertain species of the genus art; wedon 
speak of Christian Art,aswedo of poetic or 
pictorial, of ogivalor byzantine Art;a young 
man doesnotsay to himself lam going to wo 

at Christian Art, ashe would: say, Lam going 
toworkata sricultur or there isno school whe 
you learn Christian Art. ‘ Christian Artis 
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denominated from the subject wherein it 1n- 
heresand the spirit whereout itsprings: we say 
“Christian Art” or ‘‘a Christian’s Art,’ as we 
siy“bee’s art” or“man’sart’”;so that theground 
which Christian Art hasin common with Art 
non-Christian is azalogical or guast-analogical 
rather than generic. Itisthe art of redeemed 
mankind. Itis planted inthe Christian soul by 
-hemarge of the living waters, beneath thesky 
of the Theological Virtues, amid the breath- 
ngsof the Seven Gifts of the Spirit. Naturalit 
sthatitshould bear Christian fruit. 

If you want to doa Christian work, de a 
Christian, and try todoa work of beauty into 
vhich you put your heart; donottry to “dothe 
*hristian.” 

Do notessay the vain and odious enterprise 
‘f sundering in yourself the artist from the 
christian. If you are really Christian, and if 
ourart isnotisolated from your soul by some 
esthetic system, they are one. Butapply only 
he artist to the work ; just because theyare one, 
1¢ entire work will belong to the oneas tothe 
cher. 

Do not separate your art from your faith, as 
ould bedone by a politician of untruth. But 
ive distinct what isdistinct. Donotstrive to 
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confuse forcibly what life conjoinsso well. If 
you made your aesthetican article of faith, you 
would spoil your faith. If you made your devo- 
tionacanonof artistic workmanship, or if you 
turned your concern for edification intoa de- 
partment of your artistry,you would spoil your 
art. 

Theartist’s wholesoul pervades and regu- 
lates his work, but it must pervadeand regulate 
it by the artistic habitus alone. In this, art brooks 
no divided allegiance. She suffers no foreign 
element to intervene as her assessor and to 
mingle in the production of the work a 
stranger’sruling. ‘Tame her, andshe willdo 
all you wish. Force her, she willdo nothing 
good. The Christian work of art must have the 
artist free, gua artist. 

still, the work will nct be Christian, its 
beauty willnot wear the inmost reflex of the 
clarity of grace, unless it overflows from a hear! 
possessed by grace. For the artistic Aaditus, 
which pervades and rules it without inter- 
mediary, presupposes the right orientation of 
appetite bearing on the beauty of the work. 
And if the beauty of the work is Christian, it 
is because theartist’s appetite comports itself 
truly towards such beauty, and because in his 
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soul Ch ristis presentthrough love. Thequality 
of the work in thiscase isthe gushing of love 
from which it goes forth, which sets in motion 
artistic virtue like some instrument. Thus itis 
by reason of an inward exaltation thatartis 
Christian, and it isthrough love that this exal- 
tation comes about. 

Henceit follows that the work will be Chris- 
tianin the exact measurein which theloveis 
living. Makeno mistake, itisloveinitsvery | 
act, itis contemplation, that is hereessential. 
The Christian work of art must have the artist 
holy, guaman. 

It would have him possessed by love. Then 
let him do what he will. Where the work rings 
less purely Christian is where something has 
failed from the pureness of the love.” Art de- 
mands much quietness,said Fra Angelico, and to 
paint the things of Christ you must abidein Christ; 
this isthe only word of his we have, and how 
far removed from system. . ep 

It would thus be vain tolook fora technique 
ora style or asystem of rulesora manner of 
working, which should be proper to Christian 
Art. The art which buds and grows from chris- 
‘lanised mankind may rightfully admit an in- 

35. See Appendix L. 
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finity of such art-forms, butth ey willall havea 
family likeness and willall differ substantially 
from non-Christian art-forms; as the flora of 
the mountains differs from the flora of the 
plains. Look at the Liturgy, the transcendent 
outstanding type of Christian art-forms; the 
Spirit of God Himself has fashioned it, to take 
His pleasure there. ™ 

Beautifulthingsarescarce. What exception 
al conditions must be taken for granted before 
civilization can join together, and in the 
sameman, Artand contemplation! Beneath 
the weight of anature which ever resists and 
unceasingly falls away, Christianity has pushe 
itssap all over Artand throughout the world, 
butit has notsucceeded, savein the Middle 
Ages (and then amid what difficulties and 
backslidings!), in forming an art untoitself, 
any morethana world unto itself; and thatis 
not surprising. Classic Art has produced 


5 
many Christian and admirable works. Yet can 
136, “Even as the body of harmony of heaven,” writ 
Jesus Christ was born of the St. Hildegarde in the adm: 
Holy Ghost from the integrity able letter to the chapter 
of the Virgin Mary, so also Mayence in which she v! 
the Canticle of praise is  dicates the freedom of sacr 
rooted in the Church by the chant (Migne, col. 221). 
Holy Ghost according to the 
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wesay that taken by itself this art-form pos- 
sesses the original atmosphere of the Christian 
climate? Itisan exotic form transplanted. 

Ifin the midst of the unspeakable catastro- 
phes called down by the modern world, there 
beatimetocome, however brief,of pure Chris- 
tianspringtide, a Palm Sunday forthe Church, 
from poor eartha brief hosanna to the Son 
of David, itislawful to hope that those years 
may see, together with a wondrous radiation of 
Catholic spirituality and intellectuality, a 
second spring, to the joy of menand angels, of 
reritably Christian artistry. Already such art 
seeins heralded in the individual stirrings, 
successively through the last half-century, of 
few noble artists and poets, some of whom 
ank among the greatest.Stilllet usnot attempt 
ounyokeand isolateit, by premature and 
cademicstress, from the great movement of 
ontemporary art.” It willnotemergeand 
37. It is curious to see how means, or the standardised 
1 its boldest ventures con- ideography in expression. If 


‘mporary art betrays a wish we examine from this stand- 
»recoverall thecharacteristics point the miniatures of the 
‘primitive art (even in its  Scivtas of Saint Hildegarde, 
idest examples), whether as as reproduced jn the fine 
gards simplicity, the con- compilation of Dom Baillet 
‘uction of the work, free- (“The miniatures of the 
mm and reasonableness of  Scivias preserved at the Wicsba- 
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willnot impose itself as Christian Art unlessit 
springsspontaneously from acommon rejuv- 
enation of bothartand hoiinessin the world. 


Christianity does not make Art easy. Itde- 
privesitofmany facilechannels,itbarsitscours 
in many places, but only to put it ona higher 
plane. Even whilecreating these wholesome 
difficulties, it exalts it from within and ac- 

_ quaintsit witha hidden beauty lovelier than 
light; it gives it what the artist needs most, 
simplicity, the peace of awe and of loving- 
kindness, the innocence which makes matter 
docileand brotherly to men. 


den Library,” 1st number of 
vol. XIX of Monuments et 
~ Mémoires of the Acad. des Inser. 
et Belles-Lettres, 1912), we 
discover very suggestive ana- 
logies with certain contem- 
porary efforts, for instance 
with the cubist perspectives. 
But these analogies are quite 
material; the inward motive 
is entirely different. All that 
is sought by most ‘‘advanced”’ 
moderns in the chill night of 
a calculated anarchy, was 
possessed naturally by the 
primitives, in the peace of in- 


ward order. Change the so 
the inward motive, and f 
the light of faith and reas 
in place of the exasperation 
the senses (and sometimes 
unwisdom besides), and } 
are in the presence of an 
capable of high spiritual 
velopment. In this sense and 
spite of being in other asps 
at the antipodesof Christian 
contemporary art approac 
much nearer to Christian 
than does the art of the a 
demies. 
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IX 
ART AND MORALS 
HE artistic Aaditus concerns itself only 

with the work to be made. Doubtless it 

4 admits consideration of objective con- 
itions—practical use, destination, and so 
orth—which the work should satisfy (astatue 
nade for praying before is different froma 
arden statue), but itis because this consider- 
tion concerns the beauty itself of the work; 
work which were not adapted to these condi- 
ons would lack in that respect proportion of 
eauty. Thesoleaim of artis the work itself 
id the beauty thereof. 

But for the man who labours, the work to 
emadecomes itself within the line of morals, 
idunder this head itis but a means. If the 
‘tist took for the final goal of his labour, and 
ierefore for beatitude, the end of hisart or 
ie beauty of the work, he would bean ido- 


ter pureand simple. ™ Itis then absolutely 
8. The testimony of a poet Art as to his last end, he con- 
jealously artistic as Baude- cludes with the following 
‘€ 1S most interesting on passage :——“‘An__ unrestrained 
spoint. In his article on taste for form drives to mon- 
Pagan School, where he — strous and unconscionable dis- 
Ws in striking language, orders. Engulfed by the fierce 
¥ great an aberration it is passion for the beautiful, the 
man to order himself to strange, the comely, or the 
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necessary for the artist, gva man, to labour for 
other than his work and for something better 
beloved. Godis infinitely more lovable than 
Art. 

God isjealous. Mélanie de la Salette used to 
say: “The rule of divine love is merciless, Lov 
isa veritable immolator; he wills the death of 
allthatisnothe.” Woetotheartist of divided 
heart! Blessed Angelico would have left his 
painting in the lurch without hesitation, to gc 
and mind the geese, if obedience had requirec 
Thenceforwarda creative flood welled from 
his peaceful bosom. God left him that, becau: 
he had renounced it. 

Arthasnorightsagainst God. Thereisno 
good contrary to God, nor contrary tothe fina 


against images. I can feel | 
all St. Augustine’s remorse 
regards the immoderate pl 


picturesque (for there are de- 
grees in these things), the 
notions of the Just and the 


True are disappearing. The 
frantic passion for Art is an 
all-devouring canker; and, as 
the complete absence of the 
Just:and the True in art is 
equivalent to the absence of 
art, the whole man vanishes; 
the excessive specialisation of 
one faculty ends up in nothing- 
ness, [can understand the rage 
of iconoclasts and Moslems 


sure of the eyes. So great 
the danger, that I can put 
with the suppression of 
cause. Art mania Is ona ] 
with the misuse of the mn 
The erection of either of th 
two supremacies engenders 
fatuation, hardness of hei 
and boundless egotism 
Dilger eenre: ” (BaudeLal 


L’? Art romantigue.) 
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ood of human life. Artis freeinits domain, 
lititsdomain issubordinate. Moreover “‘if an 
.tturn out objects which men cannot use 
iithout sin, the artist who makes such works 
«as himself, because he offers directly to others 
teoccasion of sinning; itis asif one made 
iolsforidolatry. Asto the arts of which men 
(nuse the works well or ill, they are lawful, 
:dyet, if there areany of which the worksare 
) ttoevil use zn the greatest number of cases, 

tey ought, though lawful in themselves, to be 
‘tirpated from the city by the office of tne 
lince, secundum documenta Platonis—accord- 
iztotheteachingof Plato.” Fortunately for 
t: Rightsof Man, our beautiful citieshave no 
lince; andall! that works to idolatry and 
lcury,in dressmaking or in letters, goes un- 
tidered of Plato. 

Art, because itisin man and since its good is 
ntman’s good, 1s therefore subject to extrinsic 
rrulation, whichis laid upon it in the name of 
and higherand more necessary thanitsown. 
Et with the Christian this regulation goes 
v houtconstraint, because the immanent 
0 erof charity makes it connatural to him, 

a because the law is become his inward 
1 Sr. Tuomas, Sum. theol., I-IL. q. 169, a. 2, ad 4. 
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leaning: the spiritual man is not under the law 
To him one can say, ama et fac quod vis—if 
youlove, you may do what you will, you will 
never wound love. A work of art which 
wounds God, wounds the man himself, and 
having nothing more for his delight, at once 
loses for him the whole ratio of beauty. 
According to Aristotle, ® there isa doubl 
good in multitude, in an army for instance: 
one good isinthe multitude itself, as the orde 
of the army; the other apart from the multi- 
tude, as the good of the commander. This 
latter good is better; because unto this the 
other is ordained—the order of the army ex - 
ing soasto realise the good of the chief, that 
isthe captain’s will to victory. Hence we 
deduce that the contemplative, being directl 
ordered tothe “common goodapart” of the 
whole universe, thatis to God, serves better 
thananyoneelse the common welfare of the 


human multitude; for the ‘common Intrins! 
Won gil er, laXllyc, x,81075 » tateahisiquae sunt ad fin ; 
215. St.Thomas, lect. 12. Cf. ordo autem exercitus est p! 
Sum. theol., I-I],q. 111, 4.5, ter bonum ducis adimp 
ad \. dun, scilicet ducis volunti : 

in victoriae consecutione 
141. “Magisestbonumexerci- St.THomas, Commentary 0 
tus in duce, quam in ordine: passage cited by Aristotle. 
quia finis potior est in boni- Cathala, § 2630. 
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sd” of this multitude, the common social 
wlfare, depends on the “common good Aparta 
wich is superior to it. It will be the same, 
ai logically and in due proportion, with all 
tl se metaphysicians or artists, whose activity 
tcches the transcendental order, Truth or 
Biuty, and who havesomesharein wisdom, 
einnatural wisdom only. Leave the artist to 
h art, heservesthe city better than the en- 
gieer and the merchant. 

(his does not mean that heshould ignore 
thcity, neither as man, whichis more than 
ol ious, nor even asartist. The question for 
hiris not to know if he must open his work to 
al he human currents which flow towards his 
hert, and pursue in making the work such or 
sui particular human aim: the sole master for 
hithere isthe individual case, andall party 
sp it would be unseemly as detrimental to the 
sp itaneity of art. Fortheartist the whole 
bu nessisnot tobea weakling; to wieldanart 
su ciently robust and right to master its mate- 
rk nevery case, without losing any ofits pitch 
or ;purity,and to aim, inthe very doing of the 
Wi <,at the work’ssole well-being, without 
be g troubled or put off by the human endsin 
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Asa matter of fact, art became isolated in 
the nineteenth century,only because of the dis 
couraging meanness of itsenvironment;its 
normal condition is altogether different. Aes- 
chylus, Dante, Cervantes did notcreate in 
airtight compartments. Besides, there cannot 
really bea purely gratuitous work of art—the 
universe excepted. Not only is our deed of 
artistic creation ordered toan ultimate human 
end, whether True God or idol, but it isim- 
possible, on account of the human environ- 
ment which touches that deed on every side, 
that it have noconcern for certain proximate 
human ends; the workman works for wages, 
and the most aloof of artists is some little 
whit-concerned to play upon souls and to 
serve an idea, be it but an aesthetic idea. 

W hat is needed is the perfect practical dis- 
crimination between the aim of the workman 
and the aim of the work (fms operantis and 
fonis operts the Schoolmen called them): thus 
the workman works fora wage, butthe work 
is planned and launched into existence with 
sole reference to its own particular good, nota 
all with reference to wages; thustheartist 
works for every human intention he pleases, 
but the work in itself is made, constructed, an: 
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jit together foritsown beauty and for nothing 
Ge. 

Itisa monstrous error tosuppose that the 
indour or purity of art-work depends upona 
leak with the animating and motive princi- 
yesof the human being, upon drawing theline 
tween artand desireorlove. No,itdepends 
vonthe force of the engendering principle of 
te work, or upon the sérength of art-virtue. 

This tree said: I willbe purely tree and bear 
| re fruit, Therefore I will not growin ground 
tatisnottree,norin Provencal or Vendeean 
vrather, but only in tree-weather. Putme 
\iere the air cannot reach me. 

Many questions would answer themselves, 

i ve distinguished between Art itself and its 

1 terial or subjective conditions. Artisan 
apurtenance of man,how should it not depend 
ton the dispositions of the subject wherein it 

i eres? They donot constitute, but they con- 
c ionate Art. 

Thus, for instance, Artassuch issuperior 

ttimeand place,it transcends, like the intel- 

] ence, every limitation of nationality, and 

f isitsmeasurein the infinite amplitude of. 

| wutyalone. Like Science, Philosophy, Civi- 
| xtion, by its verynature and by its very object 
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itisuniversal. 


But Art has not its home in an angelicintel- 
ligence, it is subjectivised in a soul which is 
the substantial form of aliving body; and this 
substantial form, byits natural need of learning 
and of perfecting itself by degreesand with 
difficulty, turnsthe animalit inhabits into an 
animal by nature political. In this way Artis 
fundamentally dependent onall thatcityand 
race, spiritual tradition and history bring to 
the body and the intelligence of mankind. By 
reason of itssubject and of its rootsitis of a 
particular age and ofa particular country. 

Thatis why in the history of free peoples 
theeras of cosmopolitanism are times of intel- 
Jectual bastardy. The most universal and mos! 
humane worksare those which bear most 
openly the hall-marks of theircountry.” Th 
age of Pascal and Bossuet was an age of vigor- 
ous nationalism. When France, at the time of 


142. André Gide writes ad- 
mirably:—“By nationalising 
itself a literature takes its 
place and finds its significance 
inthe concertof humanity.... 
What more Spanish than Cer- 
vantes? more English than 
Shakespeare? more Italian than 
Dante? more French than 


Voltaire or Montaigne, th 
Descartes or Pascal? wl 
more Russian than Dostoie , 
sky? and what more univers 
ly human than these writers 
(Réflexions sur P Allemag 
Nouv. Revue frang., 1st Ju 


1919.) 
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Yluny’samazin g victories of peace, andin St. 
Louis's reign, spread over Ch ristendom an in- 
allectual radiance most authentically French, 
enit was that the world knew the purest and 
-eest International of the mind, and the most 


° 3 
niversal culture. ” 


Thus it would appear thata certain kind of 
rationalism — political and territorial nationa- | 
sm—is the natural safeguard of plain living 
id high thinking, and so of the very univer- 
‘lity of intelligence and art; whereas another 
‘rtof nationalism ,—~seraphysical and religious 
iitionalism, that which culminated in the 
 chtean and Hegelian deification of the 


13. Charles Maurras (4z- 
41€a, X11) wrote, with refer- 
c etothe Athenians: —‘‘The 
 losophic spirit, the readi- 
rs to conceive the universal 
1oued all their arts, and 
cefly sculpture, poetry, ar- 
c:ecture, and eloquence. As 
sa as they yielded to this 
t Jency, they entered into 
fectual communion with 
Dikind. In the great classic 
ech, the dominant charac- 
t tic of all Greek art is 
€ cr intellectuality or hu- 
n ity and these alone. By 
t. means the marvels that 


came to perfection on the 
Acropolis became common 
property, common models, and 
common nutriment; the classic 
or Attic style is more univer- 
sal in proportion as it is more 
severely Athenian,and Athent- 
an too of a period and a taste 
most completely purged of 
every foreign influence. At 
the glorious moment, when 
she was herself and_herselt 
alone, Attica wes the human 
race.” The French genius, in 
modern times, furnishes an- 
alogous characteristics. 
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nation—does,by its effort to enslave the under 
standing (inits very aim and essence and not 
merely in its material conditions) tothe physic 
logy ofa race or the interests ofastate, jeopardi: 
the existence of artand of every virtueof the 
mind. 

Allour values depend upon the nature of 
our God. 

Now Godisa Spirit. To progress—which 
means, for every nature, to tend to its Begin- 
ning *—is therefore to pass from the sensuou: 
to the rational, and from the rational to the 
spiritual, and from theless spiritual to the mo 
spiritual; to civilise is to spiritualise. 

Inthis process material progress may take 
part, inthe measure in which it allowsman 
leisure of soul. Butif itis used only toserve th 
will to powerand to pamper acupidity whic. 
opensan unfathomable maw—concupiscentia 
est infinita, concupiscence is infinite “’—it 
drags back the world ever faster into chaos; 
that isits manner of tending toits beginning. 

Atthe very roots of the human city isthe 
need of art: “Noone,” says St. Thomas, afte: 
Aristotle, ‘can live without delight, That: 


144. St. Tuomas, ia II Sent., 145. Sum, thecl, I-Il,q. > 
Calos de cee: aside 
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why he whois deprived of spiritual delights 
goesover to carnal delights.” 


Artteaches mén the delights of thespirit, 
and because it is itself sensuous and fitted to 
their nature, itcan the better guide them to 
thingsnoblerthanitself. Thusit playsinnaturak 
life thetsame part, if one may say so, as the 
“graces of sense’ in the spiritual life; and from 
very far off, all unconsciously, it prepares the 
yuman race for contemplation (the contempla- 
ion of the Saints), of which thespiritual 
lelightfulness surpasses all delight, “’ and 
eems to betheend of man’sactivities. For 
vherefore servile work andcommerce,if not 
hat the body being provided.with the neces- 
aries of life be made meet forcontemplation? . 
V herefore the moral virtuesand prudence, if 
otto bring about the quieting of the passions 
nd the inward peace, which contemplation 
eedst Wherefore the whole governance of 
ivil life, if not tosecure the outward peace 
ecessary tocontemplation? So that rightly 
sidered all the functions of human life seem to 


6. Sum. theol., M-U, q. 35, 147. Sum. thedl., I-Il, q. 3, a. 
4,ad 2. Cf. Eth. Nic., VIII, 4. , LIL, q. 3, 
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be at the service of those who contemplate the 
Praia.” 


If one were seeking, not indeed to make an 
impossible classification ofartistsand of mast 
pieces, but to comprehend the normai hierar- 
chy of various types of art,itcould only be do: 
from this human point of view of their specia 
civilising value, or of their degree of spiritu- 
ality. Thus one would descend from the beau 
of the revealed Scriptures and of the Liturgy 
to that of the writings of the mystics, then to 
art properly so-called: spiritual fullness of 
medieval art, rational balance of Hellenican 
classic art, passional balance of Shakespearea 
art... [tstmaginativeand verbal wealth susta: 
in Romanticism the concept of art, despiteit 
inward lack of balance and its intellectual 


148. “Ad hanc etiam [sc. ad _ bus passionum, ad quam } 

contemplationem]omnesaliae venitur per virtutes mor } 
operationes humanae ordinari et per prudentiam, et quie ? 
videntur, sicut ad finem. Ad exterioribus passionibus, | 
perfectionem enim contem- quamordinaturtotumregi ' 
plationis requiritur incolumi- vite civilis, ut sic, sir’ 
tas corporis, ad quam ordinan- _ considerentur, omnia hun ! 
tur artificialia omnia que sunt officia servire videantur « - 
necessaiia ad vitam. Requiri- templantibus veritatem.”» - 
turetiam quiesaperturbationi- contra Gent., lib. II, cap. 3 « 
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penury. With naturalism and realism the con- 
cept disappears completely. a 

In the magnificence of Julius Il and Leo X 
there was much more thana noble love of glory 
and beauty; whatever vanity went with it, it 
was penetrated by a pure ray of the Spirit who - 
has never failed the Church. 

This great Contemplative, instructed by the 
ziftof Knowledge, has deep discernment of all 
-hat the human heart needs, she knows the 
inique value of Art. Thisis why she has so 
vell protected itinthe world. Much more, she 
1as summoned it unto the opus Dez, and she 
‘equires it tocompound perfumes of great 
yrice, to be shed by her upon the head and feet 
of her Master. Ut guid perditio ista—wherefore 
his waste? say the philanthropists. She goes 
nn embalming the body of her Beloved Whose 


leath she shows forth each day, donec veniat, 
intil Hecome. | | 


. 


49. Weare speaking here of have been classified or have 
1¢ realism which produces classified themselves as “real- 
reile or abject copies of nature, ists” only in virtue of some 
represented for instance by literary theory. They are not 
leissonnier in one sphere realists in the sense adumbra- 
id by Zola in another. Artists ted here, and they partake on 
ch as Courbet, Manet, Degas _ the contrary of classic art. 
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Do youthink that God (Who “‘s called the 
Zealot,” says Denys the Areopagite, “because 
He has love and zeal forall thatis” ™) deals 
scornfully with artists and the fragile beauty 
which issues from their hands? Remember 
what He says of the men whom He Himeelf 
setapart forsacredart: ‘“‘ Behold the Lord hat 
called by name Beseleel, the son of Uri, the 
son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah; and hath 
filled him with the spirit of God, with wisdor 
and understanding and knowledgeandall 
learning; to devise and to work in gold, and 
silver and brass, and in engraving stones, and) 
carpenter's work; whatsoever can be devised 
artificially, He hath given in his heart; Oolis 
alsotheson of Achisamech, of the tribe of Da 
Both of them hath He instructed with wisdor 
to docarpenter’s work and tapestry, and em- 
broidery in blueand purple, and scarlet twice 
dyed, and fine linen, and to weave all things 
and toinventallnewthings.’™ 

We have already pointed out the general 
opposition between Artand Prudence. In t] 
case of the fine arts, this opposition is further 
intensified by the very transcendence of thei 
object. 

150. De Div. Nomin.,cap.1v. 151. Exodus, xxxv, 30-36. 
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On the plane of hisart, theartistis subj ect 
toakindof asceticism, which may at times 
jemand heroicsacrifice. He must be funda- 
nentally right-minded concerning the aim of 
Art, perpetually on guard not only against the 
>ommon-place allurement of facility and 
success, but against a crowd of subtler tempt- 
itions and against the least slackening of his 
nward effort, sincethe Aadztus lessen by the 
nere cessation of the act, ”*and much more by 
:very loose activity which does not propor- 
ionately correspond with their intensity.” He 
iust pass through seasons of darkness; he must 
urify himself continually; he must of hisown 
-ee willabandon fertile tracts for the arid and 
neperilous. Luacertainorder,and from a spec- 
Lf point of view, in the order of making, and from 
1e point of view of the beauty of the work, he must 
ehumbleand magnanimous, prudent, up- 
ght, strong, temperate, simple, pure, ingen- 
52. Sum. theol., Y-II, q. 43, redditur homo minus aptus ad 

3. “Cum igitur homo cessat bene judicandum; et quando- 
usu intellectualis habitus, que totaliter disponitur ad con- 
surgunt iImaginationes ex-  trarium; et sic per cessationem 


inex, et quandoque ad con- ab actu diminuitur vel etiam 


rum ducentes; ita quod  corrumpitur intellectualis ha- 
1perfrequentem usumintel- — bitus.” 


tualis habitus quodammodo 153. Jéid., q> 42, ana: 
cidantur,vel comprimantur, 
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uous. Allthese virtues, which the Saints hav: 
simpliciter, purely and simply and onthe plane 
of the Sovereign Good, the Artist must have 
secundum quid, ina certain relation, ona plane 
apart, praeter-human if notinhuman. Thust 
may welland freely take the moralising tone, 
when he talks or writes on art, knowing clear/ 
that he hasavirtuetokeep. ‘‘Weharbouran 
angel, whom we grievecontinually. Weoug! 
to bethe guardiansof thisangel. Have thy . 
virtuein safe-keeping....”)* 

Butif this analogy createsin hima special 
nobleness and accounts for the admiration 
which heenjoysamong men, thereisstill the 
risk that it lead him wretchedly astray, and. 
make him treasureand set his heart upona 
eraven image, uz aerugo et tinea demolitur, 
whererustand moth consume. 

On the other hand the prudent man as suck 
judging everything from the angle of moralit 
and with regard to human welfare, ignores 
absolutely all that belongs to Art.Doubtlessh 
can judge—and he ought well tojudge—the 
work of artinsofarasit involves morality, 
he has noright tojudgeitasa work of art. 


154. Jean Cocreau, Le Coget 155. See Appendix M. 
L Arlequin. 
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Art-work isthe subject ofa singular conflict 
fyirtues. Prudence, whichconsiders it in its 
elation with morality, is better entitled to the 
ame of virtue than isArt;'” for like every 
ioral virtue it makes the man whoactsa good 
1an pureand simple. 

But Art, insofar asit draws nigher tothe 
yeculative virtues, and thus captures more of 
itellectual splendour, is a Aadrtus in itself no- 
ler; stmpliciter loquendo, ila virtus nobthior est, 
wae habet nobthius objectum ; “simply speaking, 
iat virtue is the nobler, which has the nobler 
bject.” Prudence issuperiorto Art with 
‘gardtoman. Lookedat purely andsimply, 
rt—atleast that which aiming at Beauty has 
speculative character—is metaphysically 
yove Prudence.'” 

When he disapproves of a work of art, the 
‘udent man, securely based on his moral vir- 
¢, isfirmly persuaded that he is defending 

i ainst the artist a sacred good, the good of 


». Cf. Sum. theol., 1-H, q-  simpliciter, sed quoad hoc; 
Se Wd HIG boos eee th er we quinimo virtutes intellectuales 
1". Cf. Sum. theol., 1-II, q. speculativae, ex hoc ipso quod 
(a. 3, ad 1: “Quod autem non ordinantur ad aliud, sicut 
Vutes morales sunt magis utile ordinatur ad finem, sunt 
t -ssariaeadvitam humanam,  digniores.. . .” 

1! ostendit eas esse nobiliores 
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mankind; and he looks upon the artist asa 
child oralunatic. Perched upon his intellect: 
ual Aabitus, the artist is sure that he is defendin 
a good no less sacred, that of Beauty, and he 
would seem to overwhelm the prudent man 
with thesentence of Aristotle: Vita quae est 
secundum speculationem est melior quam quae sec- 
undum hominem, ‘the life in accord with specu 
ation is better than the life in accord with 
Lira tides 

The prudent man and theartist therefore 
findithardtounderstand eachother. Onthe 
other hand the contemplative and the artist, 
both perfected by an intellectual Aad:tus 
which wedsthem to the transcendental orde 
areinapositiontosympathise. They havetc 
thelikeenemies. Thecontemplative, havin 
for object the causa altissima from which 
everything else depends, knows the place anc 
the value of art,and understands the artist. 
The artist as such cannotjudge the contem- 
plative, but he can guess at his greatness. If 
truly love Beauty, and if some moral vice 
chain not his heart to dullness, going over to 
the side of the contemplative he will recog- 
nise Loveand Beauty. 
158, Eth, Nic., X, 8; Cf. Sum. theol., II-Il, q. 47,4. 15. 
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Besides, by sheer loyalty to hisart theartist 
:nds unconsciously to pass beyondit; asa 
lant, without knowing why, guides itsstem 
wards the sun, so he is orientated, however 
wly his haunt,towards the Subsistent Beauty 
hosesweetness the Saints tasteinalight 
accessible toartorreason. ‘‘Neither paint- 
ynorsculpture,” said Michael Angelo in his 
dage, “shall have any more charm for the 
‘ulthat turns towardsthis Love Divine, Who 
vens Hisarmsonthecrossto welcomeus.” 
Look at St. Catherine of Siena, that apis 
«gumentosa (busy bee), who was the counsel- 
Jr of a Popeand of Princes of the Church, 
‘rrounded by artistsand poets whom sheis 
linging with herto Paradise. Perfectly pru- 
cnt, but enthroned far above Prudence, 
jigingall things by Wisdom,—for Wisdom 
| architectonic toallthe intellectual virtues’, 
ad Prudenceis her servant, ‘as the door- 
heper to the King,’ “’— the Saints are freeas 
t:Spirit. The wise man, like God, isinter- 
¢edin thestrivingsof every form of life. 
Of fine perception, scorning none, 
Ourcommon day hewillnotchun; 
His heart, though born contemplative, 
I. Sum, theol., I-II, q. 66, a. 5. 
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Toman’s work none the less he'll Pivel.. 
Thus Wisdom, beholding from God’s poit 
of view, which equally commands thesphere 
of Doing and of Making, alone can perfectly 
attune Artand Prudence. | | 

Adam sinned because he fell away from 
contemplation; thenceforward divisioncame 
upon mankind, 

Toturn away from Wisdom and from con- 
templation, and toaim lower than God, is for 
a Christian civilisation the primary cause of 
every disorder. Itisespecially the cause of 
this godless divorce of Artfrom Prudence, 
which we discern at the epochs when Christ- 
iansnolonger havethestrength tocarry the : 
integration of their wealth. Nodoubtthati: 
why wesaw Prudencesacrificed to Artatthe 
time of the Italian Renaissance, ina civilisa- 
tion which no longer aspired beyond human 
istic Virtu and why wesaw Artsacrificed to 
Prudencein the nineteenth century, in thos 
right-minded circles which aspired no higher 
than Respectability. 


160. On this subject see the Cvestiones misticas, Salama | 
remarks of the wise theologian 1916. 
Arintero,O.P., in his treatise 
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)PENDIX A. 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 


[Sce Pace0, Note Az, 

'T is curious to mark that in the time of 

Leonardoda Vinci neither the reason of this 
* classification, nor the rank thusassigned to 
jinting was any longer understood. Leonardo 
lentionsit only with lively indignation. “‘Itis 
‘ith justice that painting complains of not be- 
izreckonedin thenumber of theliberalarts, 
{-sheisatruechildofnature,she worksthough 
te eye, the noblest of our senses.” (Textes 
(sis, Paris, 1907.$ 355.) Heoften returns 
von this question, of which he treats the 
«dents with remarkablesophisticearnestness, 
2d hesharply attacks the poets, asserting that 
tcirartis much inferior to that of painters, 
{cause poetry devises words forthe ear, where- 
apainting devises for the eye, and “‘by true 
Snilitudes.” ““Takea poet describing the 
t vty of alady to her lover, takea painter 
I resenting thesame lady, you willsee which 
\'y nature will draw the amorous judge.” 
( id.,§ 368). Sculpture on the contrary “‘is not 
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ascience,buta mechanical artwhich engender 
sweat and bodily fatigue in its Querator. ae 
‘“The proof that this is true,” he adds (ina 
passage which well shows to what silliness 
great gentus may give way at times), “is that 
thesculptor, inorder todo his work, uses the 
strength of hisarmand strikes and fashions th 
marble or other hard stone whence shall come 
the figure, which isas if enclosed there,—a 
quite mechanical labour which throws him 
continually into asweat, covers him with dust 
and rubbish and makes his face pasty and all 
floury with marble dust, likea baker’s boy. So 
spattered with littlesplinters, he looks asif 
covered with snow flakes and hisfilthydwellir 
is fullof rubbish and stone dust. It is quite 
otherwise witha painter, according to what 
they tell of celebrated artists. At his ease hes: 
before his work, he is well dressed and he hok 
avery light brush dipped in delicate colour. 
Heisas wellattired as he pleases, his dwellin; 
filled with charming panels, is well-seen; oft 
he gets music played to him or various beauti! 
works read to him,'to which, without any no 
of hammer or other uproar, he listens with 
great pleasure.” (Jdrd., § 379.) 

At this period the “artist” distinguished 
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simself from the craftsman, and so began to 
ook down upon him, But whereasthe painter 
vasalreadyan “artist, thesculptorhadremain- 
dacraftsman. However, healso was to attain 
apidly to thedignity of Cea pti Sta Orc ite 

rhen he finally sets up the Royal Academy of 
'ainting and Sculpture, will register and 
onsecrate in the official manner the results of 
1s evolution. 

The word artist, we may notein passing, has 
most eventfulhistory. An artist, or artien, was 
-firsta master of arts (the arts comprising 
ie liberal arts and philosophy) :— 

“Then when Pantagrueland Panurgecame 
ito the hall, all these schoolboys, artrens, and 
ichelors began to clap their hands, as their 
urvy habitis.”’ (Rabelais, Pantagrue/II,c. 18.) 

Verily I do deny 
That canonist or legist 
Be wiser than the artist. 


(Farce de Guillerme. Anc. Théatre francois, 
wi2Zeoe) 
Those whom we call artists today were then 
‘fisans. Les artizans bien subtils 
Animent de leurs outilz 
L'airain, le marbre, le cuyvre. 


(J. Du Bellay, Les deux Marguerites.) 
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Peintre, poete ou aultre artizan. 
(Montaigne, ITI, 25.) 

Later the word artist itself becomes sy not 
ymous with artisan; ‘Artisan or artist, artife, 
opifex,” says Nicotin his Dictionary. “This 
which all good workmenandartistsset befo 
themselvesin thisart (of distillation).” (Par 
XXVI,4.) Thename of artist isspecially givn, 
toone who worksat the great art (i.e. ,alchen ) 
orevenat magic; in theeditionof 1694, the 
Dictionary of the Academy mentions thattl; 
word “‘is used particularly of those who wor 
inmagic.” Itisonly inthe 1762 edition of tk | 
Dictionary of the Academy thatthe word 
artist figures in the sense which it has in our 
time, as opposed tothe word artisan; the bre 
betweenthefineartsandthetradesisthen | 
consummated even in the language. 

This rupture was the outcome of change 
supervening on the structure of society and 
especially of theriseofthemiddleclass. 
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é'PENDIX B. 


4Ho00 
E-RCEPTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
AND KANT’S AESTHETIC 


| [See Page 37, Note 55.] 


‘PAOAHIS question of the perception of the 
[beaut by the intelligence, using 
; thesenses as instruments, deserves an 
‘epiaustive analysis, such as,it seems to us, has 
to seldom attracted the subtilty of the philo- 
sohers. Kant made play withitin his Cretsque 
of ‘udgment. Unfortunately thestraightfor- 
w.d , Interesting, and at times profound ob- 
se ations to be found in this Critique (much 
m ‘e frequently than in the other two) are 
‘wi ped and vitiated by his craze for system and 
syimetry, and above all by fundamental errors 


an oy the subjectivism of his theory of know- 
lece. 


ne of the definitions of the beautiful which 
Ki : gives demands attentive examination. 
“I ¢ Beautiful,” he says, ‘is what pleases uni- 
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versally without concept.” * Taken asit stand: 
this definition seems inadmissible, in fact thi 
beautiful pleases “universally’’, only inasmur 
as it addresses the intelligence before all; and 
how could our intelligence enjoy without 
exerting itself, or exert itself without produ 
ing someconcept, no matter how confuseda] 
indeterminate? | The Kantian definition ru 
the risk of introducing an enormous error, al 
making us forget the essential relation witht: 
intelligence which beauty bespeaks. This is 
how thetheory blossomed out with Schoper 
hauer and his disciples into an anti-intellect- 


*The “concept” is for him elsewhere a form impose § 
the judgment on the given, “sensible,”? and constitutes s 
given “sensible” either as an object of cognition, or as} 
object of appetition by the will. 


tSee on this point the very remarkable pages of Baude 
(L’ Art romantigue, pp. 213 ff.); where, speaking of the rev 
called up in, him by, the overture of Lohengrin, which coinc 
in, a striking fashion with those which the same piece had 
gested to Liszt, as well as the points of the programn 
as redacted by Wagner, unknown to the poet, he shows 
“true music suggests analogous ideas to quite different bra 

The concept of which we speak may otherwise ben 
more general still and much more indistinct; at times It $ 
to be confined’ to a scarcely perceptible idea in which 
mind, in a confused and summary way, merely, suggests to 
the particular work intended or in contemplation, and’ the 
partment of art to which it belongs. 


'. 32 we ~~ er we 6 be ew CD 
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list deification of music. Stillitrecallsin its 

ay themuch more correct expression:of St. 
‘homas, id guod visum placet,that which pleases 
ving seen, that is, being the object of intuttton. 
‘venin virtue of this last definition the percep- 
ton of the beautiful is not, as the school of 
Jeibnitz- Wolff would have it, a confused 
cnception of the perfection of the thing, or of 
i conformity with an ideal type. (Cf. Kant’s 
Citigue of Judgment, Analytic of the Beautiful, 
§cV.) 

If the spontaneous production of any con- 
cpt, however confused, vague, obscure it be,. 
nist necessarily, it seems, accompany the per- 
c stionof the beautiful, itis notits formal con- 
situent: the very splendour or light of the form 
si ning in the beauteous object is not presented 
the mind by aconceptor by an idea, but 
r:her by the object of sense intuitively seized, 
it vhich passes, as through an instrumental 
cise, this lightofaform. Soone might say— 
at zast this seems to us the only possible way of 
li :rpreting St. Thomas’s saying,—thatinthe 
p: ception of the beautiful the intelligenceis, 
6; eans of the sensuous intuition itself, con- 
fr ited with an intelligibility which’shines 
fc h (flowing in the last analysis, like allintel- 
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ligibility, from the primary intelligibility of 
the divine Ideas), but which, just in so far asi 
gives outthe joy of the beautiful, is not detac- 
able norseparable from its sensuous matrix,al 
consequently does not produce intellectual 
knowledge actually expressible ina concept 
Contemplating the object in the intuition of 
sense,the understanding enjoysa presence—t: 
radiating presence of an intelligible which 
does notitself reveal itselfjust asitis. Shoulct 
turn away from sense in order to abstract and 
reason, it turns away from itsjoy, and loses co 
tact with thatradiance. Thus one apprehend 
how it doesnot occur to the understanding— 
except secondarily and by reflection—to 
abstract from the particular sensible, on wht 
its contemplation is centred, the intellig-_ 
ible reasons for itsjoy; onesees also how the 
beautiful may bea wonderfultonictotheund - 
standing, withoutat all developing its powei ° 
abstraction or of ratiocination; and howthe 
perception of the beautiful is accompaniedt 
that curious feeling of intellectual fullness b 
which it seems to us to be big witha superiot 
knowledge of the object in contemplation, a 
knowledge which yet leaves us powerless to 
express it and to seize it in our ideas and mak 
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matter of scientificstudy. Thus Music makes 
senjoy Being, as indeed dotheother arts, for 
1at matter; butit doesnot make Being known 
‘us, and itisabsurd to make itasubstitute for 
jetaphysic. Thus the joy of artistic contem- 
vation isajoy above all things intellectual and 
‘e must even affirm with Aristotle (Poesica, 1x, 
‘1451,b6) that “poetry isa thing more philo- 
¢phical and more serious than history,because 
} etry isconcerned rather with the universal, 
ad history only with the particular.” And yet 
i artistic contemplation the apprehension of 
t cuniversalor theintelligibletakes place with 
c tdiscourse of reason oreffort at abstraction.” 
Moreover,if the very act of perception of the 
-autiful happens without this discourse or 
e ortat abstraction, the conceptual discursive 
nvy still have an incalculable share in the pre- 
p ation of thatact. In fact, like the very virtue 
oirt, taste (or the aptitude for discerning 
biuty and judging it), while presupposing an 
i1 ate gift, is developed by education and 
The capital error of the neo-Hegelian aesthetic of Benedetto 
C -e, who also isa victim of modern subjectivism (“the beau- 
Hi doesnot belong to things” $i . Esthétique, Paris, 1904, p. 93), 
1 n not seeing that artistic contemplation, for all its intuitive- 


ne js none the less intellectual above all. Aesthetic should be 
at ice intuitivist and intellectualist. 
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teaching, especially bythestudy and rationa 
explanation of works of art. Besides, other 
things being equal, the more the understand 
ing isinformed ofthe rules, the:processes, th 
difficulties of art, and especially of theend 
pursuedand the intentions of theartist, the 
better prepared itis to receive intoitself by 
means of the intuition of sense the intelligib 
resplendence emanating from the work, and 
thus to taste, that is spontaneously to perceiv 
itsbeauty. Thusit is, that friends of the artis 
who know his meaning—as the angelsknoy 
the ideas of the Creator,enjoy bis works 
infinitely better than thepublic; thusitisth 
the beauty of certain works isa hidden beaut 
accessible only toa few, 

It issaid that the eyeand theear growace - 
tomed tonovelrelationships. Ratherisitth 
intelligence that accepts these relationship: s 
soon asit has understood to what end, and fo 
what sort of beauty they are ordered, thusp: 
paring itselffor the better enjoyment of the 
work which embodies them, | 

Again we may remark that Kantisright1 
looking upon emotion (*the excitation oft 
vital forces”) asa posterior and consecutive | 
in the perception of the beautiful (Op. ce, pi 
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)). Butthe first and the essential fact for him 
; the “aesthetic judgment,” (which hasin 
issystem only a quite subjective value); for us: 
-isthe intuitive joy of theintelligence (and 
>condarily of the senses) ; or to speak less suc- 
inctly and more exactly, itis the joy of the 
ppetite, * (“to the ratioof the beautiful be- 
yngs that in thesight or cognition whereof 
ve appetite isat rest”), itis the satisfying of our 
ower of desire reposing in the proper good of 
1e cognoscitive power which is perfectly and: 
armoniously set going by the intuition of the 
zautiful. (Cf. Summa theol. I-II,g. 11,a.1,¢d 
“The perfection and the end of every other 
‘culty is contained in the object of theappeti-. 
ive faculty, asis the properinthecommon.’) 
.outless thisjoyisa “sentiment” (gaudium in 
te “intellectiveappetite” or will, i.e. joy 
yoperly socalled, in which “weare sharers 
vith the angels.” Iézd.,q. 31,a. 4,ad 3.) How- 
cer, that isa question of a quite special senti- 
rent which depends purely on knowing, and of 
te happy fullness which asensitive intuition 
j oduces in the understanding. Emotion in 
t2 ordinary sense of the word, the actuation 
c sensibility, the producing anaffective state 
Joy is essentially a joy of the appetitive faculty. 
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of soul, the development of passions and feel- 
ings other than this intellectual joy is only an 
effect—absolutely normal—of this same joy: 
emotion thus is posterior, if not in timeat leas 
in the nature of things, to the perception of 
the beautiful and remains extrinsic to what 
formally constitutes that perception. 

Itis curious to note that the subjectivist 
‘“‘venom”’ (as Mattiussi calls it) introduced by 
Kant into modern thought has almost inevit- 
ably driven the philosophers, despite Kant 
himself, tolookin emotion for the essential of 
aesthetic perception. Thisis howitisthat 
Kantian subjectivism has borne its latest fruit 
in thetheory of the Emm/ih/ung of Lippsand 
Volkelt, which reduces the perception of the 
beautiful toa projection or infusion of our 
emotionsand sentiments into the object. (G/. 
M.de Wulf, L’oeuvre a art et la beauté, Annal 
of the Institute of Philosophy at Louvain: vo 
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APPENDIX C. 


ON ACADEMIC TRAINING 
[See Page 62, Note 83.] 


T isknown that the French royal Academy 
I of Painting and Sculpture was established 
in 1663. 

We may mention here the recent work of 
Ml. A. Vaillantonthe Theory of Architecture 
Paris, 1919). Onthis subject of academicism, 
salso on the generic notion of Art, the thesis 
f theauthor, who is inspired by asomewhat 
arrow but very right-minded positivism, falls 
very happily with the views of the School- 
ven. “It was in the reign of Louis XIV,” 
‘rites M. Vaillant, ‘that the teaching of the 
ne arts began to take on the scholasticchar- 
ster which we know so welltoday. .. One 
ust recognize that (at that date) the academic 
fluence was very strong, though as yet by no 

!eans harmful. The reason for this was that 
'eempirical methods of the master crafts- 
ien and their ancient customs maintained 

| 2ir vigour up tothe suppression of the cor- 
| rations, According as these methodsand 
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customs began to die out, the results-of the 
training fellaway. For the doctrine which is 
the soul of Art was naturally contained inthe 
traditions—in the mannerin which the artist 
received and assimilated.and responded to his 
commission..... 

“Solongas apprenticeship was the means 
of training artistsand craftsmen, the need of 
theoretic instruction was not felt. Withthe 
architects, in particular, there was ‘method’, 
It arose naturally from the master’s example 
and from familiar collaboration in bis pro- 
fessional life; asthe Livre des Meétiers of Etiennt 
Boileau shows so well. When mere instructio! 
was substituted for the living and varied action 
of the master, a serious mistake was made.” 

“The academicrupture with the dauders of 
paint andthe marble-masons marble-polishers 
brought no gain to either art or artist; whileit 
took away from the workman his wholesome 
contact with superiority and excellence. The 
academicians gained nought of independence 
and they lost not only the technique but the 
intelligent organisation of art-labour.”’ 

One of the consequences of this divorce wa 
the disappearence of the technique of the 
colour-grinder. In course of time they lost the 
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feeling for those chemical reactions, to which 
coloursand pigmentsare liable by their blend- 
ing, as wellasfor thenature of their mediums 
and the mode of laying-on. “‘Van Eyck’s pict- 
ures, fivecenturies old, havestill the freshness 
oftheir prime. Can modern pictures,” asks M. 
Vaillant, “hope to keep their youthsolong?”’ 
—‘How modern painting growsleaden!” 
answers M. Jacques Blanche, speaking of 
Manet. “Barely a few years, andthe most bril- 
liant picture is calcined, destroyed. Weare 
admiring ruins, ruins of yesterday. Youdon’t 
snow what /e Linge was whenit first appeared ! 
[should havethought I had myself to blame 
or to bewail the state of my eyesight, if for five 
years I had not been looking on at the destruct- 
onofamasterpiece, the Trajan of Delacroix 
itthe Rouen museum. I have seen it tarnish 
nd crack, and now itis nothing morethana 
rown mess. ...” (Jacques-Emile Blanche, 
-ropos de peintre, de David a Degas, Paris 1919). 
Augustin Cochin writesin turn: “The 
cademic training created” (07 rather created 
itoa sole and universal law) “by the encyclo- 
aedists from Diderot to Condorcet, has killed 
opular art dead in one generation—a pheno- 
‘enon possibly unique in history. School- 
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mastering instead of workshop-training, 
making learn instead of making do, explaining 
instead of pointing out and correcting,—there 
is the whole reform devised by the philo- 
sophers and imposed by the Revolution. They 
who stood aloof havesurvived, butasrocks — 
battered by the seas of banality and ignorance, 
not as giant treesintheforest.” (Les Soctetes de 
Pensee,in the Correspondant of Feb. roth, 


1920.) 
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APPENDIX D 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE WORK 
AND THE MEANS OF ART 


[Sce,Rave.zoy Noteogt] 


H Econception of the work 1s some- 
thing quite different from the simple 
choice of subject (the subject is only 
he materia/of this conceptionand thereare for 
he artist or the poet even certain advantages— 
soethe expounds this very well—in receiving 
his material from outside) ; it alsosomething 
uite different from an abstract idea, an intel- 
:ctual theme orathesis which the artist may 
avein view. Goethe wasasked whatideahe 
ad wanted toset forth in the Tasso. ‘*W hat 
ea?’ said he “do I know? [had Tasso’s life, I 
idmyown.. . don’t bealways thinking 
:at all would be lost, if one could not discover 
the back of a work some idea or some abstract 
ought. You havejust asked me what idea I 
ve tried toembodyin my Faust. Asif [knew 
could tell, myself! ‘From heaven, across the 
orld, down into hell’—there isan explanation 
!youmust haveone; butthat isnot the idea, it 
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is the march of the action...” (Goethe’s Conversa- 
tions with Eckermann, 6th May, 1827.) 

Lastly, the conception of the work is neither 
its worked-out projection norits plan of con- 
struction (whichisalreadya realisation inthe 
mind). [tisasimple view (simple, although 
virtually very rich in multiplicity) of the work 
to be made grasped in its individual soul, a view 
whichis likeaspiritual germ ora seminal ratio 
of the work (taking after what M.Bergsoncalls 
intuition and dynamic schema), a view interest- 
ing not only the intelligence but also theimagi- 
nation and the feeling of the artist, and resp- 
onding toa certain unique shade of emotion 
and sympathy; and because of that it is some- 
thing impossible toexpressin concepts. What 
painters call their vzscon of things plays here 
an essential part. 

This conception ofthe work, which depends 
upon the whole spiritual and sensitive essence 
of theartist and above all upon the rectification 
of hisappetite in regard to Beauty, and which 
bears upon the end of the operation, one might 
say thatitis, inrelation to Art, asthe intention 
ofthe ends of the moral virtues is in relation to 
Prudence. The conception.of the work belongs 
to adifferent order fromthe means, the outlets of 
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ealigation, which are the proper domainof the 
rirtue of Art, justas the means to attaining the 
‘nds ofthe moral virtues are the proper domain 
the virtueof Prudenee. Anditisineach 
yarticular case the fixed point toward which 

he artist orders the means which art putsinto 
11s possession. 

M.Blanche tells us that “the meansare 
verythingin painting.” (De Davida Degas, 

. 151.) Letus beclear. The meansare the 
roper domain of the artistic Aadztus; in this 
ose we can accept his formula. But means 
xist only in relation toan end, andthe means 
rhich “are everything” would themselves be 
othing, without the conception or vision the 
2nd to realise and on which hangs the whole 
peration of the artist. 

Evidently the higher this conception is, the 
1orechance is there of the means being defect- 
‘e. Of such deficiency of meansin proportion 
the loftiness of the conception is there not an 
ninent example in Cézanne? If he isso great, 
he has upon contemporary art so overmaster- 
gan influence, itis because he has brought in 
‘onception ora vision of a higher quality— 

s little sensation, as he called it himself—to 
hich his meansremained disproportionate. 
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Thence his complaints of not being able to 
realise—“Try toseea little, Monsieur Voll- - 
ard, the modelling escapes me!”,—and his 
touching regret for “not being Bouguereau; | 
he atany rate realised, and “developed his 
personality.” 
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PPENDIX E. 


IEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
’ THE CLUMSINESS OF THE 
PRIMITIVES 


[See Page 78, Note 108.] 
, RCHITECTURE tooaffordssome 


remarkable examples of this primacy 
accorded by medieval art to the intel- 
ctualand spiritual structure of the work at 
1e expense of material correctness, in regard 
1 which the tool-chest and the theoretic 
10wledge of our ancient builders were very 
adequate. In medieval architecture “‘ one 
irdly anywhere meets geometrical correct- 
>s8: no rectilinear alignment, never a crossing 
right angles nor asymmetrical balance, 
regularities and pentimentiat every turn. Be- 
des, centering of the vaults had to be spec- 
lly prepared for each bay, even in the best 
mstructed buildings of medievalart. The 
irves, notably those of the arches of the vaul- 
1g, areno more correct than the alignments 
the divisions of the bays. Neither is their 
mmetry of balance any truer, The keystones 
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are not found inthe middle of the arches orc. 
the vault, sometimes th ey are decidedly out 
of place.... Theright side of a building is 
never, so to speak, symmetrical with the left’ 
side... Stillalmost everything in thisartis 
well studied, though far from being exacting 
incorrectness. Perhapsitisowing tothis 
constructional innocence thatthe sincerity 
andthe naturalness of thisarchitecture abide 
sofullofcharm...” (A. Vaillant, Theorze de 
!’ Architecture, p. 119g and p. 364.) 

Thesame author notes that at the period 
question building plans could not be done on 
paper,as they are today, andthattheonlyav- 
lable drawing paper wasrareand costly vellt: 
which wassaved up and washed to be used 
again, and thatit wasaccordingly “‘chiefly b: 
meansof the reduced model, that the work 
projected was represented in its essential ele- 
ments. About details no one troubled before 
the momentat which they had to takeshape. 
when onehad exact knowledge of thescale, 
andusedknownrulesandelements. It waso. 
the job, the place of labour, that the solution 
of allthe problems of construction was soug 
and found and that the various difficulties we 
surmounted. Thesamestill holds good for 
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the workmen of our day; with this difference, 
that deprived of education and apprenticeship 
-heir experience is buta coarse routine.” 

“When onethinks of the enormous quan- 
ity of paper required for the study and prepar- 
ition of the building of our modern edifices, 
of the calculations indispensable to the elabo- 
-ation of our least plans, one is dumbfoundered 
it the height of intellectual power, at the ex- 
entof memory, and the massiveness of talent 
of the master-workmen and clerks-of-the- 
vorks of those times, who knew howto put up 
hese vast and splendid buildings, inventing 
very day and perfecting withoutend. The 
ower of medieval art is extraordinary, not- 
vithstanding ascience that was slightand 
roping.” 

The clumsiness of the primitive painters is 
ot due solely to the inadequacy of their ma- 
erialmeans. Itisduealsoto what one might 
allinthemakind of ¢nte/lectualist realism. 
tere we draw attention tothe remarkable 
cudy of M. Maurice Denison the Gaucherie 
“the Primitives, “Their gaucherie,” he writes 
ery justly, “consistsin painting objects after 
1¢ common knowledge they have of them, 
istead of painting them, like the moderns, 
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aftera preconceived idea of the picturesque 
or theaesthetic.” 

“The Primitive.. . prefers reality to theap 
pearance of reality. Rather than resign himsc | 
to the malformations of perspective which di 
notinterest his virgin eye, he conforms the imag 
of things to the notion of them which he has.” (Ma 
rice Denis, Theories, Paris.) 
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.PPENDIX F. 


et Wa § 


REPRODUCTION OR EXACT COPY , 
OF THE REAM A. ta. s 
[See Page 89, Note 121.] 


what precisely,consists this smztation-copy, 
though its concept seems so clear-to minds 
‘hich work along the simplified lines of the 
opular imagination. me | 
Isit theimitation or copy of what the thing is | 
\itself and of itsintelligibletype? Butthat 
amatter of concept, not of sensation, some- 
ling notseen nor handled, which art in con- 
quencecannotreproduce. Isittheimitation 
“copy of the sezsations produced in us by the 
ung? Butthese sensations impinge upon 
sciousness only after refraction throughan 
; ward atmosphere of memories and emotions, 
id are besides incessantly varying, ina flux 
herein all things lose their shape and contin- 
lly intermingle; so that from the standpoint 
pure sensation one mustsay, with the Fu- 
rists, that ‘a running horse has not four legs 
it twenty, that our bodies penetrate the set- 


[ N point of factitisawkward to settle in : 
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tees whereon wesit, and thesettees penetrate 
our bodies; that the motor-bus keeps dashing 
intothe houses it passes, while the houses on 
their| pert keep wees themselvesat the bus 
andmeltingintoit. 

The exact copy or  venradnctig of nature 
is thusshown to bea matter impossible of at- 
tainment,a concept which vanishesas one 
triestograspit. In practice it resolves itself 
into the idea of sucha representation of the 
object, as is afforded by the photograph or the 
cast; or rather, since these mechanical proces- 
ses do themselves give results which are “false 
toour perception, it works out to the idea of 
sucharepresentation, as can create illusion and 
deceiveour senses (and this, moreover, is no 
longeracopy pure and simple, butatrumpery 
counterfeit), in a word it works out to the idea: 
of that naturalisticjugglery which is unrelate 
toany art butthat of the Musée Grévin. 


( 
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PPENDIX G. 


HECONFLICT BETWEEN NATURE 
AND THE IMAGINATION 
[See Page 90, Note 123. ] 


AURICE Denis for his part stated in 

perfectly corr ect terms thesame truth, 

when he wrote:—‘ ‘Recollectthata 
jcture, before being any sort of anecdote, isin 

é; cencea plane surface covered ov er with CO- 

lirs put together ina; eivenorder.” (4rt et 
vitigue, AUPH2231 1890. \ 

Again, Geran. said: ‘I wanted tocopy 
Mture, Ididnot get sofar. But w as pleased 
vth myself when I found out thattl he sun, tor 
tance, could not be; reproduced, buthadto be 
r resented by something else: wivabmeclona. 

( aurice Denis, Theorie 5.) 
‘You must not paint from Nature,” saidin his 
.) sinasally which needs understanding,that 
hi ater erof nature, M. Devas. me 
se ng related by J... Blanche, De David a 
fe as.) 
_ Infact,” remarks Baudelaire, “all good 
c) ightsmen and true draw from theimage in 


toy 
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their brain and not from Nature. If youaddu 
the admirable sketches of Raphael, Watteau 
and many others, we say they are notes, very 
detailed itis true, but still mere notes. When; 
true artist has arrived at the actual execution 
his work, the model would betohim morea 
hindrancethanahelp. It even happensthat 
men like Daumier and M.Guys, long accus-: 
tomed to use their memory and tostorc it Wil 
images, find that in the presence of the mode || 
and the crowd of detail itinvolves,their prin ‘ 
pal faculty is put out and asit were paralysed | 
‘There then arisesa conflict between the 
wish to see all,to forget nothing,and the facu 
of remembrance which is wont todrink in 
eagerly the general colour and thesilhouette 
the arabesque of thecontour. Anartist with 
perfect feeling for form, but accustomed tot 
hismemory and his imagination first and for 
most, finds himself therefore assailed asit w: 
by ariot of details all demanding justice wit ) 
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on Be 


the fury of amob gonemadonabsoluteequali { 
Allmanner of justice must needsbe outrage 3 
allharmony destroyed,slaughtered; many: { 
triviality becomesan enormity; many a pett Ss 
point becomes domineering. The more the 4 
artist inclinesimpartially to detail, the more 4 
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:e anarchy augments, Behe short-sighted or 
ng-sighted, any kind of hierarchy or subor- 
nation disappears.” (L’ Art romantique.) 


‘PPENDIX H. 


"HE IMITATION OF NATURE AND 
= CLASSIC ART 


{See Pacc ol. Notes 


HE considerations which we present 
inthe text enable usto harmonise two 
sets of apparently contradictory ex- 

j2ssions, which one finds artists using. 

~Gauguinand Maurice Denis, for instance, 
¢ ists who (like many others in the “young 
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school”) are very scrupulous thinkers, will tell 
vou that “whats most to be deplored. . / isthe 
idea that Artis thecopyof something” (Theories 


p. 28); tothink that Art consistsin copying or . 


exactly reproducing things isto pervert the 


{ 


meaning of Art (Idid,p. 36).““Tocopy” is taker 


here in the proper sense of the word, it means 
imitation materially understood and, as it were 
aiming at causing illusion to the eye. 

Ingres, on the contrary, or Rodin, more pas- 
sionate and less keen of understanding, will tel 
you that you must “‘copy quite earnestly, quite 
dully, you must copy servilely what is before 
youreyes.” (Amaury-Duval, D’atelerd’ Ingres. 
“In all things obey nature and never pretend tc 
command her. My only ambition is to be ser- 
vilely faithful to her.” (Paul Gsell, Rodin)... 
Thewords ‘copy’ and“‘servilely” are used her 
in avery incorrect sense; inrealityitisnota 
question of servilely imitating the object but o 
whatis quite different, of manifesting with th 
greatest faithfulness,cost what it willin eke 
parture from form,” the form or ray of intelli- 
gibility of which the glintis caughtin thereal. 
M. Ingres, as M. Denisso judiciously makes 
clear (Théories, pp. 86-98), intended to copy th 
beauty which he discerned in nature by going to th 
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(eeks and Raphael; * “hethought,” says 
/naury-Duval, “that he was copying nature 
f-usin copying heras hesaw her;” and he was 
t first to “make monsters” according to the 
sting of Odilon Redon. Rodin for his part 
oly attacked (and how justly!) those who pre- 
tudto “embellish” or “‘idealise” nature by 
a theticrulesofthumb, and to portray her 
“otassheis, butasshe ought to be.” And he 
hitoadmit that he accused, accentuated, ex- 
aerated, so asto represent not only “‘the ex- 
tuor” but “thespirit also, which certainly is 
it:lf a good part of nature,’’—the spirit, an- 
oier word for what we call the “‘form.”’ 
Allthesame we must remark that the ‘“‘de- 


[t was therefore not only a form ingenuously grasped in the 
re but it was also an artificial :¢¢¢/ unconsciously impregnat- 
inhis mind and his vision, that M. Ingres tried to manifest. 
T nce it was that, judging his intentions from his works, Bau- 
deire attributed to Ingres principles entirely opposed to those 
wh the painter professed: ‘I shall be understood by all 
the, who have compared the manners of drawing of the 
| preipal masters, when I say that the drawing of M. Ingres is 
th lrawing of a man with a system. He thinks that nature 
sh Id be corrected, amended; that happy pleasant trickery 
de: on purpose for the pleasure of the eyes is not only a 
my but aduty. We have been saying until now that nature’ 
sh d be interpreted, translated as a whole, and with all her 
lo ; but in the works of the master in question there is often 
- cling, craft, violence, and sometimes trickery and guile,” 
(C ‘osités esthétigues.) : 


oo 


partures from form” wrought by the paintero 
the sculptor are oftenest the quite spontaneous 
effects ofa personal “vision,” much more than 
the result of pondered reflection. By a pheno- 
menon which psychologists would haveno, 
trouble in explaining they heartily and steadil 
think they are copying nature, just when they: 
are expressing in the materialasecret which 
nature has whispered totheir souls. “If Ihave 
altered anything from nature,” said Rodin, “it 
was without any misgiving at the moment.Th 
feeling which influenced my vision showed m 
naturejustas | havecopiedher. . . .If Thad. 
wanted to modify what I sawand make it mon 
beautiful, I would have turned out nothing | 
good.” Thisis why “one may say thatall the 
innovatorssince Cimabue,” having thesame 
solicitude for more faithful interpretation, 
have equally “made up their minds tosubmit 
tonature.” (¥. E. Blanche, Propos de Peintre,. 
David a Degas.) : ‘ 
Thustheartistin order toimitate, transfort 
(according to the saying of Toppfer, anami- 
ableand garrulous forbear, who has on this 
subject, inhis Menus Propos, many judicious 
remarks) ,but usually he does not notice that 
istransforming. Thissomew hat natural illu- 
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on, this disparity between what theartist 
sakes and what he thinks he is making, would 
jrhapsexplain the singular gap which can be 
fund between the greatartitselfofthe Graeco- 
jttin classics, so filially free towards nature, 
edtheirideology, soflatly naturalist at times. 
(‘ompare, for instance, the story of the grapes 
cZeuxis.) Only such an ideology, let us con- 
f.s, could not fail to hold over their art, if they 
s ckened it ever solittle, aserious threat of 
rturalism. In fact, from the Greek idealism, 
viich sets out tocopy an ideal headline from 
rture, oneslips bya quite simple transition 
(appily pointed out by the author of Theores) 
1 oanaturalism which copies nature herself 
i her haphazard materiality. Thus the realist 
e2-trap dates from ancient times,as M. Jacques 
Tinche says ;—yes, but from the baser side of 
atique art. 

Medievalart has been safe-guarded in this 
t pect by its sublime ingenuousness, its humi- 
17,andalso by the hieratic traditions which 
C nie toit from the Byzantines, so that it or- 
Ciarily keeps at the spiritual level to which 
t :later classic art attains only on its mountain 
| ks; the art ofthe Renaissance on thecon- 
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trary hasallowed itself to be gravely contami- 
nated. 

Is itnot strange to discover a mind so great; 
Leonardo da Vinci apologising for painting 
with humiliating arguments:— “It happenec 
witha painting ofa fatherofa family, that the 
grandchildren went tocaress it, though they 
were stillin biband tucker, and even the dog 
and thecat of the house did the same: andit 
wasa wondrous sight tosee.”’ “I sawoncea 
painting which deceived the dog by its resem 
blance to its master, and the animal made muc 
ado about this picture. I havealsoseen dogs 
bark and try to bite painted dogs;anda monke 
doathousand silly things toa painted monkey 
and also swallows fly and perch upon the 
painted bars which were portrayed on thewin - 
dows of the building.” ‘‘A painter makesa pi 
ture, and whoever sees itimmediately yawns 
and that happensevery time that the eye rest: 
upon the painting, which has been made on 
purpose for this.” (Texzes chozszs, Peladan, §§ 
3572 362, 363.) | cam 

Thank God, Leonardo lived painting othe 
wise than hesawit, though in him “‘is finally 
established the aesthetic of the Renaissance, 
expression through the subject” (M. Denis, 
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"heories) ;and although it be true to say of 
im with M. André Suarés, ‘‘Heseemstolive 
orknowledgeonly and muchlessforcreation.. 
Vhenever hestudies and observes, heis the 
laveof nature. Assoonasheinvents, heisthe 
laveofhis ideas; theory stiflesin him the bur- 
ing play of creation. Though born of the 
ame, most of hisfigures are lukewarm and 
sme are frozen.” (Le voyage du Condottiere.) In 
ny case it isideas like thisin which he took 
elight, that, codified afterwards by academic 
saching, compelled the modern artist to react 
1d to become too conscious of his creative 
berty with regard to nature (“Nature is only a 
ictionary, Delacroix readily kept repeating), 
-sometimes at the cost of the candour of his 
ision, Which calculation and analysis put in 
opardy, tothe very great detriment of art. 
One cannot insist too much in this connec- 
onon the distinction already pointed out (see 
.ppendix D) between the ‘vision’ oftheartist ° 
r hisinvention, his conception of the work, and 
1e means of execution or of realisation which 
e uses. On the side of vision or conception, 
'genuousness, spontaneity, candour, which is 
iconsciousofitself,isthearcist’s most precious 
ft; a gift unique and preeminent, which 
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Goethe looked upon as “daemonic,” so much 


seemed tohim gratuitous and beyond analysis 


If this gift gives placetoa system oracalcu- 
lation, toa party cry of “style,” like that with 
which Baudelaire reproached Ingres, or like 
what.one discoversamong certain Cubists, th 
ingenuous.‘deformation,” which proceeds 
from spiritual fidelity to the form which shine 
in things and to their hidden life, is supersede 
by artificial “deformation,” by deformation: 
the baser sense of the word, that is tosay, by 
violence or falsehood; and art by so much 
withers. 


On thecontrary,on the side of the means,i s ; 


reflection, conscientiousness, and skill that 
are required; between the conception and th 
work donethereisalargeinterval —the priva 
domain of art anditsmeans—filledinbyap y 


a 


of pondered combinations which makereali - | 


tion the “result of conscientious and patient 
conducted logical process” (Paul Valery) 
and of a prudencealways on the watch. Itw 
thus thatthe Venetians skilfully substituted 
for the magic of the sun the “equivalent ma; : 
of colour,” and that Cézanne too renders the 
light of the sun by modulations of colour. 


(Lhéories.) 
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If the “deformations” due tothe vision or 
ynception of the artist come to him—come in 
ie very measure in which hisart is truly alive 
-with a pure and asit were instinctive spon- 
ineity, theremay yet be otherswhich depend 
nthe means of art; and these are studied and 
yiculated. You will findin the works of the 
rasters, and inthose of Rembrandt, the great- 
stofall, many examples of similar transfor- 
\ations, deformations, abbreviations, re-ar- 
ingements conscientiously carried out. The 
‘orksof the Primitivesare full of them, be- 
iuse they thought more of signifying objects 
ractions than representing their appearances. 
ithe same order of ideas Goethe took the 
pportunity afforded by a print of Rubens to 
veold Eckermanna useful lesson. (Conversa- 
ms of Goethe with Eckermann, Aug.18,1827.) 
oethe shows this print to Eckermann, who 
italogues all the beauties. 

“All these objects represented here,” asked 
oethe, “the flock of sheep, the haycart, the 
ses, the workmen going home, from what 
learethey lighted?” “They getthelight 
om one side and cast their shadows towards 
einterior of the picture. The workmen go- 

3 homeareespecially in full light; and this 
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producesan excellent effect....” 

“But howdid Rubensintroduce his fine 
effect?” 

“By making these figuresstand out lightly 
ona dark background.” 

“Buthowisthisdark background obtained? 

“By the mass of shadow which the groupo 
trees castsin the direction of the figures. But 
whatisthe matter now?” J added quite sur- 
prised; ‘the figures cast their shadow toward: 
the interior of the picture, the groupof treeso 
the contrary casts its shadow towardsus! The 
light comes from two opposite sides! Surely 
thatis altogether against nature?” 

‘That isjust whatisin question, said Geeth 
smiling slightly. ““There Rubens shows 
himself great and proves that his free spirit is 
above nature and can deal with her as befits his 
lofty aim. Thedouble light is most certainly z 
‘violence,’ and you can always say thatitis 
againstnature; butif it isagainst nature, I 
immediately add that it is above nature; Isay 
thatitisaboldstroke of the master, whoshov 
with genius thatartis not entirely subject to 
the necessities imposed by natureand that it 
hasitsownlaws.... Theartistisinadoubler 
lation with nature: heisat once her master an 
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herslave. Heisher slave in this sense, that he 
hastoact through earthly means to make him- 
self understood; heis her master in this sense, 
that he subdues these earthly meansand makes 
them serve his high intentions, The artist 
wants to speak to the world by an harmonious 
whole; butthiswhole hedoesnotfindin nature; 
it is the fruit of hisown mind when, if you will, 
his mind is fertilised by breathing of breath 
divine. If we glance with only slight attention 
at this picture, everything seems so natural 

to us, that we thinkitsimply copied from 
nature, Butitisnotso. So finea picture has 
never been seen in nature, any more than hasa 
landscape of Poussin or of Claude Lorrain, 
whichseemsto us quite natural, but which - 
we look for in vain in real life,” 


APPENDIX J. 


SYMBOLISM ANDTHE AIM OF AR} 
[See Page 97, Note 132.] 
G recently, oth Maurice Denis wrote 


recently, “isthe art of interpreting ando 

evoking a state of mind by relating colours 
and shapes. These relationships, invented or 
borrowed from nature, become signs or sym- 
bols of those states of mind: they have power 
tosuggestthem.... TheSymbolaimsatez- 
gendering forthwith in the soul of the onlooker-the 
whole range of human feeling by meansof the 
gamut of coloursand form,or,say, of sensatior 
to which the gamut corresponds”. .. and, afte 
quoting this passage from Bergson: 

“The aim of Art istolulltheactiveorrathe 
the resisting powers of our personality and so 
bring us toa state of perfect docility, in which 
we realise the idea suggested, or sympathise 
with thesentiment expressed,” Maurice Den 
goes on: “With allour blurred remembrance 
thus classified, all our subconscious forces set 
going, the work of art worthy of the nameset 
up in usa mystic state orat least a state analog- 
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us to mystic vision, and in some.measure ren- ° 
lers the heart sentient of God.” Ae ites, 
Barring the use here of the word “mystic” + 

which it were seemly to leave to its proper use 
nd wont), itis quite true that Art resu/fsin 
rousing in us affective states of mind, but this 
snot Art’send or aim: aslight shade of differ- 
nce, if youlike, but one of extreme impor- 
ince. Allis off thelinesif we take forthe end 
rhatis only a sornt-resu/t or repercussion; asalso 
“we make of theend itself (the production of 
work in which the splendour of a form shines 
ut upon proportioned matter) asimple means 
of evoking in othersa state of mind, an emo- 
on). 

Thesmall quarrel we pick with M. Maurice 
denis does not blind usto the depth or the 
‘uth of many of theideas which hedevelops - 
1 his remarkable articles. In particular one 
innot too much insist on the importance of 
iat very simple principle, since the Renaiss- - 
sce so often forgotten, which he makes the 
elodic key of histeaching: expresscon in art 
‘oceeds from the work itself and the means em- 
ayed and not from the subject portrayed. The 
noring of this principle, to which thebygone 
lage-makers were so spontaneously faithful, 
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and to which their works owed at once s0 
much daring andso much nobleness is one of 
the causes of the frost-bitten decrepitude of 
modern religious Art, 


APPENDIX K. 


ON SACRED ART 
[ See Page 98, Note 134. ] 


HERE is noschool that teaches 
Christian Art,inthesensein whichw 
have here defined “‘ Christian Art.” O 
the other hand there may very well beschools 
thatteach Church Art, or Sacred Art, which, 
givenits proper object, hasitsownrules, The 
School of Sacred Art (planned not on thelines 
of theacademy but on those of the studio for 
apprenticeship and production), which Des- 
valli¢resand Maurice Denis have founded lat 
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7,embodies from this standpoint an essay 
hataimshigh. May it meet, in those circles 
rhere commissions grow, with the support of 
rhich it has need, and so may it help efficac- 
yusly to lift Church Art out of the decay on 
rhich it has fallen! 

Of this decay wesay nothing here, there 
‘ouldbetoomuchtosay. Only letus quote 
iese lines of Marie-Charles Dulac: ‘There 
onething which J would likeand whichI 
ray for; that everything beautiful be recov- 

‘edforGodandserve His praise. Allthat 
esee in creatures and in creation must be 
‘ought back to Him, and my sorrow Is tosee 
‘Is Spouse, our holy mother the Church app- 
elledin hideousness. All heroutward man- 
2station isso ugly, she that isso fair within; 

very effort isto makea fright of her; atthe 
utset her body was bare, made over to beasts; 
ien artists set their soulson heradornment, 
oxtvanity, and last ofallthe trade, buttsin, 

iid so caparisoned, she is given up to ridicule. 

‘his is another kind of beast, lessnoble and 
oreevilthanthelion....” (Letter of June 
ith, 1897.) 

“They are satisfied with adead work... As 
“the understanding of art, they are inthe 
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lowerdeeps. Iam not speaking now of public 
taste; and I notice that hopeless lack of under- 
standing as early asthe period of Michael 
Angelo, of Rubens, in the Netherlands, where 
I cannot possibly find any sign of soul-life in 
those grosscarcases. Mark you, I donot refer 
so much to the volume of their output, but to 
the complete lack of interior life, and that jus 
after a period which saw such a goodly widen- 
ing of the heart, in which the heart spoke out 
so freely; oh! that there should have been the: 
a harking back to the gross viands of Pagan- 
ism, till we get to the sheer unseemliness of 
Louis XIV.” 
“Butas you know, ’tisnottheartist that 
makes theartist, ’tisthose who pray. And 
thase who pray get only what they ask for; 
nowadays noone hints to them to seek beyonc 
I quite well guess how light may break; forif 
we look at the modern Greeks who copy the 
stiff images of bygonetimes, the Protestants 
who make nothing, and the Latins who make 
nothing that matters, I judgethatin very de 
the Lord is not served by the manifestation of 
the Beautiful, nor praised by the Fine Artsin 
proportion to the graces He keepstotheir 
account, and that there has even been sininre- 
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ecting what was holy and to our handand tak- 
ng up with what was sullied.” (Letter of 
May 13th, 1898.) 

Onthesame subject see the Essay of the 
Abbé Marraud, Imagerie religieuse et Art popul- 
zire,and the study of M. Alexandre Cingria, 
La Decadence del’ Art Sacre (Editor of Cahers 
vaudots, Lausanne). 


APPENDIX L. 


CHRISTIAN ART AND THE GIFTS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN SOUL 


[See Page 101, Note 135.] 
We donot say that before hecan makea 


Christian work, the artist must bea 

saint fit for canonisation ora mystic who 
lasattained to thetransforming union. Wedo 
ay that by rights sainthood and mysticcon- 
iemplation in the artist are the end to which of 
hemselves tend the formal exigencies of the 
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Christian work as such; and we say thatin | 
effect a work isChristian,in proportion as there 
passes through the soul of the artist—in what 
manner and with what shortcoming may be— 
a derivation fromthelife which makesthe - ' 
saint and thecontemplative. 

These are self-evident truths, the simple 
application of the eternal principle: operatio 
sequitur esse, the action is measured by the be- 
ing. ““Thereis the whole matter,” Goethe used 
to say, “‘one must de something in order to be 
ableto do something.” Leonardo da Vinci 
illustrated this same principle by some very 
curious remarks: ‘“The painter with heavy 
hands will make the hands even so in his works 
and will reproduce his own bodily defect, un- 
less by long study he guards against so doing. . 
If he is ready ofspeech and quick inaction, his 
figures will be of like character. If the master 
be devout, then his personages will have wry 
necks; if he be lazy, his figures will image lazi- 
nessto thelife. ... Each characteristic of his 
painting isa characteristic of the painter.” 
(Textes.chotsis, Péladan, §§ 415 and 422.) 

“Howisit,’ asks Maurice Denis, ina very 
remarkable address delivered to the Amis des 


Cathedrales (December 16, 1913), “ that 
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‘alented artists, whose faith too was pure and 
ively,—suchas Overbeck and certain pupils 
of Ingres—should have produced works which 
vardly stir our religious feeling? ” 

Theanswer isnot far toseek. Firstit might 
pe that this lack of emotion arose simply froma 
Jefect on the part of the art-virtue itself, which 
isquite a different thing from talent or school- 
ing. Inthe second place, to speak quite pre- 
cisely, faith and piety in theartist donot amount 
toa guarantee that the work shall producea 
Christian emotion. Sucha result invariably 
depends upon someelement of contemplation, 
however defective; while contemplation 
itself implies, according to the theologians, not 
only the virtue of Faith, butalsothe influence 
of the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost. Finally 
and above all, there may be present, as for in- 
stance in the case of the systematic principles 
of scholarship, proAzbentia, obstacles forbid- 
ding the art to be moved instrumentally andup- 
lifted by the whole soul. For here the art-virtue 
and the supernatural virtues of the Christian 
soularenotall that matters; the one mustalso 
be under the influence of the others, and this 
occurs naturally, though on condition that no 
‘oreign element make hindrance. Far from the 
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religious emotion stirred in us by the Primitive 
resulting from some studious artifice, itisthe 
due working of the naturalness and freedom 
with which those nurslings of Holy Church 
let theirsoul slideinto their art. 

Buthowcomesit that artists so lacking in 
devotion, as were many of those in the four- : 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, have produced 
works of intense religious feeling? 

At first, these artists, however paganising, 
remained in their mental structure immeasur- 
ably more imbued with faith than ourshallow 
psychologycan think. Were they not still quite 
close to the heart of the tumultuousand pas- 
sionate, yet heroically Christian Middle Age, 
whose impress upon our civilisation four cen- 
turies of modern culture have not been able to 
efface? They might let themselves go in the 
wildest jocosity, they kept within, still quite 
alive, the wis wmpressa of the medieval Faith, 
and not of the Faith only, but also of those Gift 
of the Holy Ghost which had such free and ful 
play during the Christian Ages. Sothatit 
might be maintained without rashness that th 
‘“free-revellers” mentioned, out of Boccaccio, 
by Maurice Denis, worked out to something 
more really “‘mystic, in presence of a picture 
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obe painted, than manya plous man inour 
hrivelled times. 

Later on, itisjust precisely the Christian 
juality that begins toalter in their works. Ere 
tturnsinto mere humanism, mere naturein 
Raphael and even as carly as Leonardo, itisno 
onger more thana“‘grace of sense’ in Botticelli 
or Filippo Lippi; and its gravity and depth 
ibide only as long as the great Primitives of the 
quattro cento, Cimabue and Giotto, or later 
Angelico, who can, because he isa saint, show 
the whole light of his inward heaven through 
an artin him grown already less austere. 

Indeed and intruth it needsa pretty far 
journey back into the Middle Age, earlier even 
than the exquisite tendernesses of St.Francis, 
tocomeat the purest period of Christian Art. 
Where else than in the carvings andstained 
glass of our cathedrals can one find better real- 
ised the perfect balance betweena powerfully 
intellectualhieratic tradition—without which 
sacred art cannot exist—and that free out- 
spoken sense of reality which beseems Art by 
the Law of Liberty? No later interpretation 
attains, for instance, tothe truly sacerdotal and 
theological sublimity of the scenes of the 
Nativity (Choirof Notre Damede Paris, 
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windows of Tours, Sens, Chartres, etc.,—_poni- 
tur in praesepio, id est corpus Christi super altare) 
or of the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin 
(Senlis), as they were conceived in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. (Cf. Emile Male, 

L Art religieux du XIII siecle en France; Dom 
Louis Baillet, Le Couronnement de la Sainte Viergi 
Van Onzen Tijd, Afl. XII, 1gro.) 

Moreover, in those days Art sprang froma 
race energised to the full by Baptism. Maurice 
Denis very rightly emphasises the aurora/ 

Sreshness of the Primitives, and rightly attri- 
butes to this auroral freshness the emotion that 
we feelin presence of their works. Butall grea 
artis of the day-spring, and notall great artis 
Christian, save in the very broad sense in whicl 
we can say that everything true comes from th 
Holy Spiritand everything beautiful istendin, 
towards Christ. If the freshness of the Primi- 
tives uplifts the heart tothe Living God, itis 
because that freshness is unique in quality, far 
superior toany other. Itisa Christian fresh- 
ness, as it were an infused virtue of young-eye 
virginity of mind and filial candour, face to 
face with the creations of the Blessed Trinity; 
in Art it isjust the sign-manual of the Faith 
and of the Seven Gifts pervading and upliftin; 
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Forthisreasonit isright with Maurice 
Denis to speak thus of the Primitive: “There 
isnothing pagan, nothing platonist, nothing 
idealist either in his aesthetic orin hisart. He 
oves with all his heart the reality of God.” 

For this reason too it is vain for M. Gaston 
Latouche to keep on saying thatthe ceiling of 
hechapel of the chateau at Versaillesseems to 
11m as truly religious as the vaulting at Assisi. 
‘ouvenet will go on failing to exist before 
Siotto so long asa dour “‘classical” fanaticism 
xoes on failing to triumph over the Christian 
1eart, 
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APPENDIX M, 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN ART AND | 


PRUDENCE 
[See Page 120, Note 155.] 


HENCEso much difference ofopinit | 
between the Manof Prudenceandth | 


Artist,on the subject,for instance,oft: | 


representation of the nude. Ina well-seenacz 
demy the one, preoccupied merely with the 
subject portrayed, sees nothing but animalisi 
and thereafter heis apprehensive, and rightly 
so, for hisown andother people’s; the other, 
centred on the work itself, sees nothing but tt 
formal aspect of beauty. MauriceDenis (La? , 
Feb. 1, 1920), points to the case of Renoir, a1 
rightly insists upon the beautiful pictorial 
serenity of his figures. Yet this serenity of wor - 
manship was not incompatible in the painter 
himself with a strong sensuality of vision. (A | 
what ought to be said, if it were not Renoiri 
question,but that great navvying faun, Rodi ) 
Howeverit be with this particular proble , 
on which the Middle Ages were severe, and! : 
Renaissance monstrous lax (evenin Church 
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. ecoration), itremainsthatina general way 


atholicism alone isin a position to reconcile 
erfectly both Art and Prudence,because of the 
iniversality, the very Catholicity of her wis- 


_ om, which embraces the whole realm of the 


ctual: thatis why Protestants accuse her of 
mmorality, and humanists of rigorism, thus 
caring well-balanced witness to the divine 

uperiority of her standpoint. 

“What is morally and mentally magnificent 
boutCatholicism,” wrote Barbeyd’Aurevilly, 
ere voicing in splendid fashion the artist’s 
ointof view,“‘is that it iswide,comprehensive, 
nbounded, embracing human nature whole 
nd in its diverse spheres of action, and that, 
bove what it embraces, it unfurls still the great 
1axim: Woeto him that taketh scandal! In 
‘atholicism is nothing prudish, priggish, pe- 
antic, fidgety. These things it leaves to the 
1am virtues, to the sleek Pharisaisms. Catho- 
cism loves the arts and puts up with their 
udacities without blenching.... For unclean 
unds there are shocking indecenciesin Mich- 
sl Angelo’s picture (The Last ‘fudgment), and 
1morethan onecathedral may befound things, 
hich would have madea Protestant cover his 


ves with Tartuffe’s moral pocket-handker- 
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chief. Does Catholicism condemnand reject, 
and hasit effaced them? Havenotthe greatest 
and most saintly Popes protected the artists, 
who did the things which Protestant austerity 
would have held, and Aas he/d, in horror asso 
many sacrileges?... . Catholically speaking, 
artistsrank below ascetics, but they are notasce 
tics, they areartists. Catholicism admitsa 
hierarchy in merits, but doesnot mutilate man 
kind... . Noristheartista police-inspector of 
ideas. When he hascreated something real, in 
depicting it he has achieved his task.” 
However, as most men are not moulded to 
artistic culture, Prudence, with reference to 
many a fine work of art, is rightly apprehensiv: 
forthe multitude. So Catholicism, knowing 
what wounds original sin has inflicted upon 
our nature, and how evilis found, asit were, in 
the majority of the human species, and being 
bound besides to have concern for the well- 
being of the many, has in certain cases (cf. 
page 106 above) to preclude art, in the name of 
the higher interests of human welfare, from 
liberties which in themselves would be lawful. 
In this, no doubt, the golden mean is hard to 
keep. Butanyhow to goindread of art, to shun 
itand get itshunned is assuredly no solution. 
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It were devoutly to be wished that the 
Catholicsofourday should bearinmind thatthe 
Church and the Church alone has succeeded 
in moulding the people unto beauty, at the 
same time protecting them from the 
‘“‘depravation” whichPlatoand 
Jean Jacques Rousseau 
lay at the doors 
of Artand 
Poetry. 


en 
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